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Bicycle Tires on the Market 


HEN you buy Fisk Tires you don’t have to take 
what the other fellow wants to give you — you 
t exactly what you want to have, at just the price 
want to pay. That’s the nght way to buy, and 


prices you pay for something that does not exist.” 


Is there a Bicycle Club in your town? We 
have helped thousands of boys to form Fisk 
Clubs, and have given them good starts in 
their equipment. We'll be glad to help you 
and tell you about our offer of 100 sets of 


Tires FREE to 100 Club Secretaries. 
Address Fisk Club Chief, Dept. A 
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church,’’ Mrs. Horn 

declared, ‘‘Easter or 
no Easter! What’s the dif- 
ference of one day from 
another when every day’s 
as hard as can be for old 
folks like us?’? 

But little Mrs. Pepper 
laughed softly. ‘‘Easter’s 
different! Just look out 
and see! The grass is 
greening up, and the air’s 
as soft as a baby’s hand, 
and the little white clouds 
in the blue sky couldn’t 
belong to any other day. 
Easter’s the resurrection, 
and everything comes 
alive again to tell about 
it. 9 

‘*Tt don’t tell me noth- 
ing about it. If there’s a 
God anywhere, I guess 
He’s forgotten all about 
any resurrection for old 
bodies like us. I can’t see 
as Easter helps much. We 
live on in this Home just 
the same, and we’re going 
to have corned beef for 
dinner same as if ’tweren’t 
Easter, and wear our same 
old clothes. What good 
does it do us to have the 
grass green and the sky 
blue? Might as well be 
tother way round for all 
I care.’’ 

‘*You do make it sound 
sorter plain,’’ said Mrs. 
Pepper, with a sigh; but then she 
brightened. ‘‘ ’Tain’t plain, though. 
It’s a world full of love and life and 
beautiful things, and I’m glad I’m 
in it, even if I am only an old woman, and no 
good to anyone. A day like this makes me feel 
young, like I was going out on adventures.’’ 

‘*T declare, Mis’ Pepper, I don’t believe you 
ever growed up!’’ Mrs. Horn exclaimed. ‘‘If 
you don’t hurry you’ll miss your trolley, and 
that’s all the adventure you’ll get.’” 

Mrs. Pepper settled her bonnet and pulled 
on her gloves. ‘‘I’m sorry you won’t come, 
Mrs. Horn; it’s a nice trolley ride to Fenton. 
You won’t be lonely, will you? I always like 
a long quiet morning like this to go back and 
remember all the happy things I’ve had; I 
never know how many they are till I really 
sit down to think ’em out. Good-by !’’ 

Mrs. Pepper got as far as the hall and came 
back with a bunch of shining daffodils. 

‘*Mrs. Mollin gave them to me,’’ she said, 
in delight. ‘‘Some one sent her a big boxful, 
and she gave me seven. I’m going to carry 
them to church, and then I’1l bring them back 
to look at all the week. I’ll leave one now to 
keep you company while I’m gone. Good-by! 
I’m real fond of you, 1 sorter hate to leave 
you.’? She bent and kissed her friend’s cheek. 

‘*You’ll get left yourself if you don’t go,’’ 
said Mrs. Horn grimly. ‘‘If you get invited 
out to dinner, be sure you accept.’’ 

Mrs. Pepper laughed at the joke and tripped 
out of the building. When she had gone, Mrs. 
Horn grudgingly touched the spot that Mrs. 
Pepper had kissed and gazed at the gay spring 
blossom. When she was a little girl in the 
country there had been a row of yellow daffo- 
dils beside the grape arbor. 

Mrs. Pepper barely caught her trolley. She 
paid her first fare out of a purse that held just 
two quarters, and settled down into her.corner. 

‘*I’d like to be up on one of those scudding 
white clouds to-day, or I’d like to ride in a 
big, fast automobile like that one going past; 
but it’s a good deal to be thankful for that I’ve 
the strength to ride in a trolley and the thirty 
cents to pay my fare to Fenton and back on 
an Easter. If I make believe the trolley is an 
automobile, I can feel just as grand as the 
woman in that one that passed us. I suppose 
it is silly, but I like to pretend that I’m one 
of the ones that help the world on. The Lord’s 
got plenty of smart people to do his work. 
He don’t need me, I suppose, but it’s some- 


‘| AIN’T going to 


thing just to be in such a beautiful world and | 


know there is a resurrection. ’? 
The car, full to its limit, ran through the 
open country, while Mrs. Pepper smiled hap- 





pily in her corner and watched the greens of | 


the earth and the blues and the whites of 


heaven. She smiled at the conductor each time | 


she paid him a nickel, and he relaxed a little 


the scowl on his brow set there by persons | 
who had not put on their Easter hearts congregation, the inspiration dropped out of the, 


ORAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


“OH, THE DARLING! THE DARLINGI” 


By 


with their Easter hats and 
who pushed and crowded and 
scolded. One woman who, to 
catch the car, had lost her 
breath used it with increasing volume 
as she recovered it to let the world 
know her opinion of the conductor. 
The man’s brow grew blacker as he 
listened, and it was only by great 
effort that he kept quiet. 









MURMURED MRS. PEPPER 


MRS. PEPPER PASSES 


Helen Ward Banks 


service. He suddenly shrank 
from preaching to the worldly, 
unsympathetic faces before | 
him. the sermon that he had | 
written with fast-beating heart. And | 


entirely the plea for the mothers’ 
vacations. 

As he went into the pulpit for the | 
sermon he looked down into Mrs. | 
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when he gave his notices he left out | 
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you suppose you could 

spare me one of your daf- 

fodils? I’d like to wear it 
to-day.’’ 

Mrs. Pepper flushed with 
pleasure, picked out the 
best and gave it to him 
before he was swept away 
by the crowd of his own 
parishioners. She went 
down the aisle puzzling 
over his words. 

‘*How funny! He said 
‘the sermon I preached’ !’’ 
she exclaimed, laughing to 
herself. ‘*‘ How mixed up he 
did get! Now I guess get- 
ting through all this crowd 
I’ll miss my trolley.’”’ 

As she reached the door 
the electric car was just 
passing out of sight; the 
next one would not go for 
forty minutes. Mrs. Pep- 
per settled herself to pa- 
tience, while the crowd 
slowly dispersed. At the 
other side of the vestibule 
Mrs. Ashton was waiting 
for her car. Mrs. Pepper 
smiled at her. This time 
Mrs. Ashton smiled faintly 
in return. 

‘“* Are you expecting 
some one?’’ 

**T’ve missed my trolley ; 
but it’s only forty minutes 

’ before another comes. ’’ 

‘*Forty minutes! That’s 
an age. If you will come 
with me, we shall probably 

overtake your trolley. I don’t know 
why Edwards is so late.’’ 

‘*T never rode in an automobile,’’ 

said Mrs. Pepper, laughing. ‘‘It’s 
real good of you. Now I’ll get home in time 
for dinner. Mrs. Horn and me this morning 
were saying we got a little tired of corned beef 
for Sunday all the year,—even Easter,—but 
when I lost my trolley, corned beef seemed 
| as if it would taste pretty good, after all. You 
| see, at the Home, if we aren’t there by one, 
we miss our dinner.’’ 

For twenty minutes Mrs. Pepper chattered on 
while they waited for the car, and Mrs. Ashton 
listened with an interest that amused her. She 
| learned that her guest was Mrs. Pepper and 

that her roommate was Mrs. Horn. She heard 
what fun it would be to walk into people’s 





‘*Please let me off here,’’ Mrs. Pepper said. | Pepper’s blue eyes, smiling faith and confi-| houses and: see how ‘they looked, so that you 
As she stepped down she picked a daffodil | dence and childlike joy. Straightway in the| could pretend the Home was furnished like 
from her bunch and put it into the conductor’s | minister’s heart confidence and faith and joy | that; she discovered that, if you pretended that 


fingers. ‘‘I know you have a lot to stand,’’ she | 
whispered, ‘‘but it is Easter all the same in 
spite of folks’ tongues. ’’ | 

The man flushed, and his scowl melted into | 
a hearty smile. ‘‘ Thank you, ma’am,’’ he said. 
‘It’s a long time since anyone’s given me a/| 
flower. ’’ 

He started the car and with a tug of new | 
life at his heart watched Mrs. Pepper’s re- 
treating little figure. ‘‘She got me just in 
time,’’ he thought. ‘‘Another minute and I’d | 
have let fly at that woman and then it would | 
have been all up with me—one more complaint 
at the office and out I’d go.’’ 

Mrs. Pepper trotted down to the big church 
that she had come so far to attend. She was | 
little and inconspicuous among the crowd in 
the vestibule, but she stood smiling with child- 
like content in her blue eyes until some one | 
smiled back and led her to a seat well up 
toward the front in a pew with an elegantly 
dressed woman. Mrs. Pepper smiled at her as 
she sat down ; she recognized her as the woman 
in the big automobile that had passed the 
electric car, and she felt as if she had met an 
old friend. : 

Mrs. Ashton did not return the greeting, but 
Mrs. Pepper, not realizing in the least that 
she had been snubbed, settled herself happily 
to enjoy the service. 

She missed something as it went on. The | 
chancel was wonderfully dressed with flowers; 
the soft breeze came in through the open win- | 
dows; the choir sang hallelujahs— but the 
clergyman’s voice was toneless as he read and 
prayed. 

Since Friday he had thrilled with the sim- 
plicity and wonder and inspiration of Easter; | 
eagerly he had written his sermon, and eagerly | 
he had prepared his plea for an offering that 
should provide. summer vacations for all the 
needy mothers and babies in the city. And when 
he had come to church and looked out over his 


leaped again. He knew that at least one would 
understand his message. 

Mrs. Pepper drank it in breathlessly, while 
the congregation rustled round her, shaken by 


| the discovery that they possessed souls. 


As the minister ended his sermon he paused, 


mothers and babies of the city. The congrega- 


tion pondered doubtfully—it was a little irreg- | 
ular; but Mrs. Pepper had no doubts. She | 
opened her purse to put her dime into the | 


contribution plate. Mrs. Ashton, looking into | 


| the purse, saw the one quarter and the one 
| dime. She saw the fingers fumble for the dime | now,’’ Mrs. Ashton said, as she put Mrs. 


and then close resolutely round the quarter. 


‘They need all I can give,’’ Mrs. Pepper | 
| thought, ‘‘and I’ll walk the last fare; ten | 
| cents’ll take me most home. ’’ 


She took out the quarter and closed her purse. | 
Mrs. Ashton understood. With a slight fiush | 
she reopened her own mesh bag, thrust back | 
the five-dollar bill that she had taken out and | 
groped down to the bottom for the bill that had | 
‘*100’? printed in its corners. It fell into the 
plate on top of Mrs. Pepper’s quarter. 

Mrs. Pepper gasped. ‘‘Oh, how wonder- | 
ful !’’ she whispered to herself. ‘‘ Just to think 


of being able to do that! My quarter won’t | 


give half a baby half a day, and hers will keep 
ten babies five weeks. It does make me most | 
wish I could do something that really counted ; 


| but if I can’t, I’m glad I can see it done.’”’ 
Mrs. Ashton’s bill preached its way down | 
the aisle, until it was covered by fluttering | 


notes of all denominations. The plates were 


| put back into the minister’s hands, and his 


eyes were misty as he spoke the few words of 
prayer. There was no doubt now about the 
mothers’ vacations. 

Mrs. Pepper was waiting for him as he came 


down from the chancel. ‘‘I can’t go away | 
| without thanking you for that beautiful | 


sermon, ’’ she said. 
‘The sermon you: preached,’’ he said: ‘‘Do 


corned beef was roast duck, it really tasted like 
it, and that, if Mrs. Pepper were not a person, 
she should like to be a tree, because its roots 
were so deep and its head was in the heavens. 

Then, just when Mrs. Ashton awoke to the 


| fact that her car was long overdue, it slid round 








|and then asked for an Easter offering for the | the corner and drew up before the church door. 


| Mrs. Pepper, lingering politely behind, did not 
hear the cutting words of reproof that fell 
from Mrs. Ashton’s lips. The chauffeur flushed 
hotly, but Mrs. Ashton gave him no chance 
to explain his delay. 

| “I’m afraid we shan’t overtake your car 


Pepper into the automobile, ‘‘but I’ll take you 
home. ’’ 

**Oh, don’t!’’ protested Mrs. Pepper. ‘‘It’ll 
be all out of your way. And I ain’t a mite 
|hungry. I don’t need any dinner on a day 
when I can ride in an automobile. It’s such a 
| wonderful Easter !’’ 

Looking at the little woman who had such 
| great capacity for enjoyment, Mrs. Ashton pon- 
| dered the difference in their circumstances and 
| their gratitude. A softer feeling stirred her 
| suddenly. She realized that it was again Easter 
| morning as it used to be before life had died 
for her. 
| ‘**T’ll tell you what we’ll do,’’ she said, with 

| a little unexpected laugh. ‘‘I’ll take you home 
| with me for dinner. I actually am going to 
have roast duck. I’ll telephone the Home and 
send you back in the afternoon. ’’ 

‘* It’s a real adventure! ’’ breathed Mrs. 
Pepper. 

‘*T shall want you at four, Edwards, to take 
Mrs. Pepper home,’’ Mrs. Ashton said as she 
left the car. 

Edwards touched his cap. He was still 
| smarting under Mrs. Ashton’s sharp, unjust 
words. He had used his best efforts to repair 
a sudden break and had made the delay as 
short as possible, and had received only blame. 

Mrs. Pepper followed Mrs. Ashton into the 
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, "wend Mr. Davis laid 
down his newspaper and 
glanced apprehensively 

across the breakfast table at 
his wife’s costume. Her hair 
was neatly and becomingly 
arranged, but even to the 
dull, masculine eye her ging- 
ham dress was decidedly ‘‘out 
of style.’? Mr. Davis had learned to associate | 
such callous indifference to fashion on his | 
wife’s part only with some violent, domestic | 
cataclysm. 


‘*Hello, Clarissa! What’s going on this morn- | 
ing? I thought you cleaned the attic and hoed | 


out the furnace only last week.’’ 


‘‘Horace,’? his wife answered solemnly, ‘‘I | 


am going to dye to-day.’”’ 


Mr. Davis’s round face paled a little; then | 


he caught the twinkle in her eye, and rallied. 


‘‘Huh! Not in that dress. You can’t scare | 
me,’’ he declared. ‘‘If you felt that anything | 


like that were going to happen—with all these 


stylish neighbors round us—you’d have on that | 


Georgy crape thing of yours and a tall, white 
lily clasped in your left hand instead of that 
roll. Whatever or whomever you are going to 
dye;' Clarissa, don’t do it!’’ he pleaded. ‘‘ Let 
Schucks do it. I pass their sign every time I 
go downtown, ‘Other dyers do not amount to 
Schucks,’ and it is such a pretty green and 
yellow sign that I have always wanted to try 
him. Can’t Schucks do your dyeing for you, 
Clarissa ?’’ 

Mrs. Davis shook her head. ‘‘And waste 
three packages of dark-blue dye—ten cents 
apiece or three for a quarter? I should say 
not!’? 

Mr. Davis held up a warning finger. ‘‘Clar- 
issa, when will you learn that it doesn’t pay 
to eat a spoiled ten-cent watermelon to save it, 
and then call in the doctor at three dollars a 
visit? Remember the tamales you bought when 
we first came to California. You insisted on get- 
ting three because they were three for a quarter. 
You took a bite, I took a bite—and neither of 
us ever took another bite of those tamales. ’’ 

Mrs. Davis rose from the table with great 
dignity. ‘‘I have affairs of moment to attend 
to to-day. I cannot longer listen to your childish 
prattle. ’’ 

‘*Be sure to think up something nice for us 
to do this afternoon, Clare,’’ Horace said, as 
he kissed her good-by at the front door. ‘‘ You 
know I have a half holiday. How would a 
picnic do, with some of your nice potato salad ?’’ 

But evidently his wife’s mind was already 
intent on her day of dyeing, for without an- 
swering she thrust him out of the door and 
hurried to her kitchen. 

In the kitchen he found her when he re- 





= (By Florence V. Mead 


being suddenly raised to the position of chief | fine. You’re a genius. And now what are we 
helper that he scarcely opened his lips until he going to do this afternoon ?’’ 
was hoisting the unwieldy, flapping garment| The anxious look in Clarissa’s face had given 
| to the clothesline in the back yard. | way to one of serene satisfaction, which was 
‘‘The neighbors will think that we have|in turn replaced by a wheedling expression. 
skinned a black sheep,’’ he remarked. ‘*You know, Horace, how dreadfully that blue 
| Clarissa giggled. ‘‘It does look like it!| Brussels rug in the guest room is faded—a 
Wouldn’t it be fun to carry out the idea and | regular dirty white. I really thought we’d have 
| ask the Carrs and Harpers in for a lamb roast | to buy a new one, but it occurred to me that, 
to-morrow night? Only they will have to wear | if you’d clean that squirter thing that you use 
| dark clothes for fear the chairs will rub off.’’ | to spray the orange trees and fill it with blue 
| Mr. Davis stopped short in his progress | dye, we could tuck old newspapers all round 
toward the house and looked at Clarissa suspi-| the sides of the room, and then you could 
| ciously. ‘‘What have you —’’ | spray the rug a yard at a time, and I’d put 
‘‘They’re fine, Horace, simply fine!’? she |on my rubber gloves and take a small scrub- 
interrupted hastily. ‘‘You know the man at | bing brush and rub it in. I'd add a bit of green 
| Barker’s told me there wasn’t any possible | to make it a lovely shade of Gobelin blue.’’ 


DRAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 
‘of b a. 





FIVE MINUTES LATER HE REAPPEARED, STILL FULLY DRESSED, 
AND SAT DOWN GLOOMILY UPON THE BEACH 
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THE DAY CLARISSA DYED 


to give in at once,’’ Horace 
said, with a laugh. ‘‘ Dye 
everything in the house ex- 
cept me, if you wish, Clare. 
Nothing can make or keep 
me blue, though, so long as 
I’ve got you.’’ 

Clarissa smiled sweetly. 
‘Then you won’t mind thav 
I dyed all those white socks of yours, Horace? 
I looked all round over the house for some- 
thing to dye,—it seems a pity to waste any 
of the dye,—and I came across your stock- 
ings. You know you never would wear them 
because they were white, and they are such a 
lovely quality! They came out a little light in 
color because they are cotton and the dye really 
was for wool, but I laid out a pair on the bed 
for you to wear to the beach, and I am sure 
you will be pleased with them. ’’ 

‘*T)’ you know, ’’ remarked Mr. Davis jovially 
several hours later to Mr. Carr and Mr. Harper, 
| as they walked toward the beach, ‘‘my wife is 
the most economical and ingenious person I 
ever saw! I appreciate it more every day. I 





-| helped her dye a large rug this afternoon, and 


by George! it looks as fine as an eighty-five- 
dollar rug straight from Barker’s! She dyed 
these stockings, too. They didn’t look quite so 
bright at home in a dark room,’’ he added 
somewhat ruefully, as he turned his foot to 
one side. 

Fitting his key into the bathhouse lock, Mr. 
Davis opened the door and disappeared with a 
grin. 

Five minutes later he reappeared, still fully 
dressed, and sat down gloomily upon the beach. 

‘*Have concluded I don’t want to go in 
to-day. Water’s too cold,’’ he replied to all 
wondering inquirers, and with that they were 
forced to rest content. To their pleadings he 
remained obdurate, and he even subsided into 
a morose silence, from which the moonlight 
supper and the sponge cake failed to rouse him. 

But once at home, he roused himself into 
action. He feverishly unlaced his shoes, pulled 
off his stockings, and thrust two bright, Dutch 
blye feet before the astonished eyes of his wife. 

‘*Why didn’t I want to go in swimming ?’’ he 
asked, with caustic emphasis. ‘‘Why couldn’t I 
enjoy that potato salad? Look! D’you suppose 
I wanted to be the laughing stock of that beach ? 
Do you suppose I could think of anything else 
except how long it takes blue dye to wear off?’’ 

‘*Tt—it—will all come off if you boil them, ’’ 
faltered Clarissa. 

‘*Boil them!’ cried Mr. Davis. ‘‘It’s near 
enough to tragedy already. Clarissa,’’ he said, 
and his voice was low and full of feeling, ‘‘this 
has got to stop right here! Not another thing 
in this house is going to be dyed a dark, deep, 


turned: home at one o’clock. The room was | way to restore the color to those leather seats 
permeated with a strange, pungent odor, and | that this California sun had faded out, but I 
Clarissa stood above a steaming wash boiler; | just couldn’t give it up; so I gave them a good 
with a small lath and a broom handle she was | dose of navy-blue dye—rubbed it on with a 
alternately lifting and prodding a furry, seeth- | sponge—of course I didn’t ‘boil them,’ Horace 
ing mass. | —and then I applied a coat of floor wax, and 

‘*What in the world —’’ began Mr. Davis. | they’re improved a hundred per cent. 

‘Don’t stand there talking all day, Horace! ‘‘A hundred per cent,’ she repeated nerv- 
Davis, but come help at the obsequies. Take a ously, as her husband silently inspected a 
stick and help me steer this into the dish pan. rejuvenated chair and gingerly seated himself 
Don’t touch it! There, your fingers will be all | on the shining leather. 
black! I told you not to. Of course it’s hot—| ‘‘No, I shouldn’t ask the neighbors to 
that’s a striking peculiarity of boiling water. | dinner,’’ he said. ‘‘I’d close my eyes to say 
It’s:my blue chinchilla auto coat that this | grace, and when I’d open them again I’d find 
California sun was turning pink. It has no | that every last little Carr had slid off his slip- 
lining—so I’m sure—it will—turn out—well.’’ | pery seat and come to a stop beneath the’table- 

Her words came disjointedly, jerkily, but cloth. It would be worse than one of those 
unceasingly, for they were designed to head off slippery napkins that you have to crawl after 
any verbal resistance on the part of Mr. Davis; on your hands and knees under the table. 
but indeed he experienced such surprise at | Really, though, Clare, these chairs do look 


Clarissa stopped, quite out of breath. Her | rich navy blue, even if we do waste two cents’ 
husband gasped and looked at her stonily. 
‘*Oh, let’s send for Schucks!’’ he said. operations when you reached me, but you 

‘*No,’’ replied Clarissa firmly, ‘‘we can’t | didn’t, and now this abominable fluid is going 
afford it. It is a perfectly feasible plan. Be- | to lick the dust!’’ 
fore we were married you said you’d die for| Marching into the kitchen, he seized the wash 
me, and now you won’t even dye with me.’”’ | boiler; silently Clarissa opened the door and 

‘*But this is such a glorious day to be out- | meekly she led the way out to the moonlight. 
doors !’’ protested Mr. Davis. ‘*Pour it right here. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ sighed Clarissa, with apparent resig- | He obeyed mechanically and then stiffened 
nation, ‘‘I suppose I’ll have to give it up. It | with sudden suspicion. 
would take two hours, of course, but I thought Why ; al 
that after that we should have plenty of time \“Beeuuse, ” said Clarissa in honeyed tones, 
for a dip in the ocean and a supper on the | ‘‘this is my forget-me-not bed, and this Cali- 
beach by moonlight with some sponge cake and | fornia sun ‘s so strong it fades even fil—’’ But 
that potato salad that’s in the refrigerator. ’’ ‘the kitchen door slammed, and Clarissa, gig- 

There was a deathlike silence, and Clarissa | gling gently, crept into the house, stole a look 
fired her last gun. ‘‘A new rug costs exactly | of pride at the dining-room chairs and the 
eighty-five dol *? she murmured. guest-room rug, and rejoiced that she had that 

‘*Oh, well! I ought to have known enough | day not dyed in vain. 








house, and discovered beauty and luxury that | said Mrs. Ashton, with a laugh; 
were beyond her fondest dreams. She took it needn’t hurt the cook’s feelings.’’ 
all in with bright, eager eyes; henceforth she| ‘‘You’re so generous!’’ sighed Mrs. Pepper. 
should ‘have no difficulty in furnishing her | ‘‘We don’t get rich cake in the Home, and Mrs. 
castles in Spain. | Horn has a real sweet tooth. She don’t get so 
The soup and the roast duck and the salad | much pleasure out of life as I do, for she takes 
were delicious. Mrs. Pepper laughed softly, | ' things hard. She frets. The matron does speak 
and the maid, who was passing her the cheese, out pretty sharp sometimes, but of course she 
looked at her in wonder. gets tired, having forty old ladies to look after. 
‘Things do taste a little better real than | That’s the worst of it—we’re all old; if there 
when you pretend them,’’ Mrs. Pepper said to | could only be some children among us!”? 
her hostess. ‘‘I’ll have so many new things | 


““so you 


have ’em if I can’t. When I see a pretty little| ‘‘Do you know these lines of Browning’s? 
one I make believe it’s mine; there’s so many | I’ve been thinking about them all day: 
children needing mothers and so many mothers “The year’s at the spring, 
needing children; but they wouldn’t let me And day’s at the morn; 
have one at the Home even if I could afford Morning's st seven; 
to have it. Best I can do is to keep some pep- _ —, Pape gam 
: A g; 
permints always in my pocket and give one to The snail’s on the thorn: 
every child I can. It’s in a woman’s heart to God’s in his heaven— 
love children and do all she can for them, isn’t All’s right with the world!” 
nr? ‘*Ain’t it beautiful ?’’ breathed Mrs. Pepper. 
‘*Would you care to go over the house?’ | ‘‘Those last two lines I can remember: 


worth of dye. I told you to stop your nefarious — 


now to tell stories about I shan’t need to use | 
the old ones. Some of the old ones, though, I 
never. get tired of—like my mother. I often | 
play I’m back with her. We were very fond 
of each other always; it’s a comfort remem- | 
bering you’ve made people happy, isn’t it? I | 
go over and over those days, and I’m sorry | 
for all I didn’t do for my mother and glad | 
for all I did. You always are glad —atfter- | 
wards. ’’ 


The maid carried away the salad plates, | 


thinking of a letter upstairs full of a mother’s 
pining for a sight of her daughter’s face. And 
the girl meant to have a gay vacation this year, 
and not to go home at all. 

When the ice cream was served and Mrs. 
Pepper had taken a piece of cake, she laid it | 
down, with a sober look. 


‘‘It makes me think of Mrs. Horn,’’ she | 
said. ‘‘I’d clean forgotten her. Here I sit eating | 
all these good things and she with the same | 
old corned beef and bread pudding. Do you | 
think your cook would mind if I didn’t eat my | 


cake and took it to Mrs. Horn?’’ 
‘‘She shall have some, and cold duck, too, ’’ 


She ate her ice cream in silence. They went | Mrs. Ashton asked abruptly. 
| out to the library for coffee. As Mrs. Pepper} ‘‘I’d love to,’? Mrs. Pepper answered, and 
took her cup she looked up with an apologetic | her happy tongue pattered as fast as her happy 
little laugh. feet upstairs and down. ‘‘What a place for 
‘*It always makes me quiet when I think | young folks!’? she murmured as she went. 
| about children. I love them so! I never had| They came back to the library as the clock 
| but one of my own,—she.died when she was | struck four. Mrs. Ashton rang for the maid to 
| seven,—but I think about her just as if she| bring Mrs. Pepper’s things and went herself 
| were here; sometimes she’s grown up and | to ring for the car. 
sometimes she’s a baby.’’ ‘Thank you, my dear,’’ Mrs. Pepper said 
Mrs. Ashton drew a sharp breath. Since her | to the girl. ‘‘I’d like to give you one of my 
baby had left her she never had spoken of her, | Easter flowers. ’’ 
but little Mrs. Pepper would surely under-| ‘‘They’re the ones my mother loves best,’’ 
| Stand. She took a photograph from her desk. | the maid answered, with a sudden warm surge 
| ‘*That is my baby,’’ she said softly. ‘‘She| of love and longing for her mother through 
| lived to be five. ’’ her frivolous little heart. ‘‘I have a vacation 
‘Oh, the darling! The darling !’? murmured | next month and I’m going to see her.’? 
Mrs. Pepper. Then she glanced round the big| ‘‘Could you put me some water in that little 
| room. ‘*Houses are empty without children. | vase??? Mrs. Pepper whispered. 
There ought to be young feet in every home, | She placed the vase before the baby’s picture 
and young voices. ’’ on the desk and set in it one of her yellow 
‘*It’s not fair,’? Mrs. Ashton said fiercely. | daffodils. Then, with the two left her, she 
| ‘‘My brother has eight children and no money | went into the hall, where Mrs. Ashton was 
to bring them up on, and I lose my only one!’’ | waiting—with a little book in her hand. 
‘“‘T used to feel that way,’? Mrs. Pepper| ‘‘Do you like poetry ?’’ she asked. 
; agreed, ‘‘but now I’m glad other folks can! ‘‘I loveit,’’ Mrs. Pepper answered promptly. 








“‘God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
I fee) just like that always.’’ 

‘*T’m sure you do,’? Mrs. Ashton answered. 
‘*T see Edwards has the runabout, so you must 
wear this cloak; and here’s Mrs. Horn’s box. 
Some day you must come again and bring her.’’ 

‘*T never can thank you for all you’ve done 
for me,’’ Mrs. Pepper faltered. Then, standing 
on her highest tiptoe, she kissed Margaret 
Ashton’s cheek. 

With misty eyes, Mrs. Ashton turned back 
into the library. On the desk shone the daffodil 
before the baby’s picture. Suddenly the mother 
dropped into the chair and with her head in 
her arms shed the tears that start life springing 
again in a cold heart. Presently she reached 
for a sheet of paper. She wrote rapidly: 

Dear Martin. I need something young in this 
big house. Can’t you spare me the girl who is 
longing to study music and let me educate her? 
And if she will be homesick alone, send me, too, 
the boy who wants to be a landscape architect. 
T’ll take good care of them, and I need them. 

Margaret. 

Mrs. Pepper, wrapped in Mrs. Ashton’s 

cloak, snuggled down into her corner and smiled 
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at the chauffeur; but his young face was 
reckless and hard. The sting Mrs. Ashton 
had planted had rankled into sullenness, 
and in that mood he had quarreled with 
pretty Susie Murphy. Their engagement 
was broken now, and torn into tatters was 
the vision of their home-keeping in Mrs. 
Ashton’s lodge. He would throw up his 
position and go West and forget Susie. It 
was all ended. 

‘“*T’m obliged to you for taking me 
home,’’ Mrs. Pepper said. ‘‘I hope it isn’t 
using up too much of your time. I’d like 
you to have one of my flowers. Hasn’t 
it been a lovely Easter ?’’ 

**T’m glad you think so,’’ he said gruffly ; 
but he picked up the daffodil, which Mrs. 
Pepper had laid in the crook of his arm, 
and stuck it in his buttonhole. Somehow 
it made him think of Susie’s bright, laugh- 
ing face. 

‘*Don’t it become you!’’ Mrs. Pepper 
exclaimed in delight. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder 
but there’s some girl thinks you’re just 
about right. You’ll be good to her, too; 
you’re that kind. You ain’t married ?’’ 

‘*No, nor ever likely to be—now.’’ 

Mrs. Pepper laughed shrewdly. ‘‘Oh, you 
young folks! You’ve been quarreling with 
her, have you? Well, lovers’ quarrels don’t 
count except as excuses for making up. 
She’s crying her eyes out now likely, 
while you look as glum as an owl. You 
go home to her and tell her it’s Easter 
and there’s only life and love in the 
world, and you’re sorry you forgot it. 
She’ll have her arms round your neck 
before you can say the word. Women are 
like that.’’ ; 

Edwards looked from the yellow flower in 
his buttonhole to the little lady with the blue 
eyes. Something hard and heavy in him sud- 
denly turned over and sent bubbling up again 
all the hope and love and loyalty that were 
underneath. Yes, women were like that. He 
straightened at his wheel and laughed. It was 
easy now to explain the delay of the morning, 
and in telling his story the last bit of soreness 
melted. 

‘*Thank you so much,’’ Mrs. Pepper said, 
as she got down. ‘‘It’s been such a lovely 
Easter !’’ 

‘* And may you have plenty more,’’ Ed- 
wards said, as he touched his cap and drove 
away as fast as the car could carry him to 
Susie. ’ 

Mrs. Pepper pattered up the steps and 
through the door of the Home. The matron 
stood in the hall. Mrs. Pepper passed her, 
smiling, and then turned and went back. 

**T had a bunch of Easter daffies this morn- 
ing,’’ she said. ‘* There’s only this one left. I’d 
like-you to have it. We appreciate all you do 
for us.’’ 

The matron’s thin lips relaxed and her eyes 
looked a little less tired. ‘‘I’d almost forgot it 
was Easter,’’ she said, as she took the flower 
and went on down to the basement. She had 
meant to have prunes for supper, but as she 
sniffed the blossom she decided it might be a 
good night for the best quince preserves. 

Mrs. Pepper cautiously opened her door. 
She was not sure of Mrs. Horn’s mood after 
being left alone so long. 

‘*Well, you did make a day of it,’’ was Mrs. 
Horn’s welcome. 

‘*And such a day !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Pepper. 
‘*Everyone was so good to me! What do you 
think I’ve got for you? Some roast duck and 
citron cake |’? 

‘“‘Humph!’’ grunted Mrs. Horn. ‘‘You do 
remember your friends, don’t you?’’ 

‘*Mrs. Ashton sent them to you. She was so 
good to me. Everyone was. It makes me feel 
bad to think I’m so useless in such a lovely 
world. Mrs. Ashton put a hundred dollars in 
the plate. What do you think of that? I sat 
right alongside of her and saw her do it.’’ 

‘* Where be all your flowers? ’’ demanded 
Mrs. Horn. ‘‘I thought you was going to bring 
them home to look at all the week.’’ 

“‘T can look at yours,’’ Mrs. Pepper an- 
swered. ‘‘One’s just as good as a lot.’’ 

Mrs. Horn munched a piece of cake. ‘‘Good 
cake. Long time since I tasted any like that. 
I’ve been thinking about you to-day, Mis’ 
Pepper. I suppose you won’t get a new crown 
just for cheering up one ugly old woman like 
me, but at least you did do as much as that. 
I’ve been feeling to-day while I looked at that 
flower that maybe Easter does mean some- 
thing. Maybe there’s a God somewhere, after 
all, who cares that there was a resurrec- 
tion.’? 

‘*Flowers. are a comfort,’? Mrs. Pepper an- 
swered. ‘‘They’re like a resurrection them- 
selves—all that beauty coming out of a little 
black seed. And I’m glad you found out how 
Easter feels again, Mrs. Horn; it warms you 
up so. Mrs. Ashton told me some poetry to-day 
that was just like Easter. I can remember two 
lines of it: 

“God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


‘*It sounds pretty !’? grunted Mrs. Horn. 

‘It’s real comforting to me,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Pepper happily, ‘‘for it makes me feel that, 
though God knows I can’t do anything to help 
along, He can take care of things all right, and 
Just spare me room to be happy in.’’ 
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E experiment tried 
that year with the seniors at the academy, 
although successful with a student like 


Reuben Cartwright, was not so well adapted 
to most of the class, and proved singularly un- 
suited to a pupil of the type of Mabel Graham. 


It was intended to introduce the student to 


research and original work, but in her case it 
served an entirely different purpose. 

In mathematics the class worked out their 
own rules, principles and formule. In their 
other courses the work consisted of lectures 
and recitations in the ratio of three lectures to 
every two recitations, with outside readings 
from history and reference books. The class 
were expected to take rough notes at the lec- 
tures, and later at home to transcribe them 
neatly into the notebooks, making each topic 
a subject of thought as they expanded it. 

Of course the thoughtful Reuben delighted 
in the work. Mabel Graham liked it, too, but 
for another reason. Not only was her writing 
good, but she wrote remarkably fast. Provided 
with a fountain pen, —the only one in Farleigh 
except Mr. Phillips’s,—she wrote the lectures 
directly in her book as they were delivered, 
almost word for word. And even so, her note- 
book was among the neatest in the class; but 
because she was compelled to write so rapidly, 
the words meant little or nothing to her. By 
glancing over the pages for ten or fifteen 
minutes before the class met, however, she 
could prepare herself for a perfect recita- 
tion. To the others Mabel seemed to be get- 
ting over her senior year—and toward the 
prize—by means of that royal road to learn- 
ing that they had been told did not exist. 

Consequently, there was more talk than 
ever about her in South Hollow and Far- 
leigh ; people invariably spoke of her as 
that fat Graham girl. When rumors 
began to circulate that Watson 
Graham had met with serious losses 
in his Western mining invest- 
ments, people declared that Wat 
had started the stories himself to 
quiet the gossip about a rich man’s 
daughter’s going into a school 
where she did not belong, to carry 
away the prize from the children 
of hard-working people. 

Mabel apparently did not mind 
the talk, which she must have 
known about; but she became 
aware automatically of her slipshod 
method of study by failing in a 
recitation one morning of the early 
winter. She had counted on looking 
over her notes in a fifteen-minute 
period that she had free, but when 
she reached school she found that 
she had left her book at home. She 
had not looked at it since she had 
taken down at the lecture the 
words that had been to her merely 
so many sounds ; and it was strictly 
forbidden to borrow from any class- 
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getting zero for a mark when 
recitations were reckoned as three quarters and 
notes one quarter on the record of the month. 

‘*You can see what she’s after,’’ Rusty re- 
marked that night at home. ‘‘She doesn’t care 
one mite for the study itself; it might as well 
be Choctaw. All she’s after is marks.’’ 

**Tt’s a perfect disgrace,’’ said her father. 
‘*l’m glad that my daughter studies her les- 
sons for the love of the learning.’’ 

Rusty laughed. ‘‘O father, it’s not so bad as 
that! No one except Reuben is so perfect as | 
that, but I certainly take some interest.’’ 

On Saturday of that week the boys and girls | 
from the academy were skating on a pond near | 
the road that led to the Mudge place. Late in| 
the afternoon Rusty and Anna stood with a 
little group that had gathered about the bonfire | 
at the edge of the pond. It was supper time | 
for all of them, yet they lingered. 

When Mabel Graham left, some one remarked | 
that she wore her purple tam-o’-shanter as if | 
it were a lamp mat. Everyone laughed except | 
Reuben, who perhaps did not hear. He had | 
skated twice with Mabel. Rusty knew that he 
had done so because no one else had asked her. 
She also knew, however, that he had skated | 
several times with Anna because he wanted 
to. He had not ventured to ask Rusty to skate, 
and she knew that she would have refused him 
if he had. They were utterly es- 
tranged, and all without the sem- 
blance of a quarrel. 

‘*T hope Mabel won’t wear her 
purple tam when she walks up to 
take the prize out of Col. Wads- 
worth’s hands at graduation,’’ re- 
marked Margaret Hatch. 

Rusty, in a very becoming gold- 
en-brown tam-o’-shanter and a 
woolen jacket, made a face. 

‘*Tt’s a disgrace to the academy 
if she gets it!’? she declared. ‘‘ That 
girl’s just as ignorant as she can 
be. She doesn’t really know any- 
thing we’ve had this year. She’s 
only got it in her notebook. Sup- 
pose anyone didn’t know how to 
spell anything, but carried a dic- 
tionary round in their pocket— 
wouldn’t you call them ignorant ?’’ 

The boys laughed. ‘‘Sure, Rus- 
ty!’ they cried. 

‘*Just suppose she should lose 
her precious notebook?’’ Rusty 
went on. ‘‘I know what I’d like 
to do. I’d like to hide it, and then 
where would she be? It would be | 
only fair, you know, for she doesn’t | 
use it at all as we were told to do.’’ 

Later, when Mabel’s notebook | 
did disappear, everyone who had | 
been in that group thought of Rus- 
ty’s remarks—yet quite without 
suspicion. It seemed to them rather | 
that the justice that Rusty had 
proclaimed had interfered. 
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to have two weeks of oral review covering 
all the previous work of the year. They 
were to be very carefully marked in each 
recitation, and the results were to count 
equally with their monthly records toward 
the scholarship. 

Mabel Graham was the one member in 
the class who most needed to ‘‘eram.’’ The 
others had gained a good deal through the 
process of copying their notes, and to them 
review meant only review. To Mabel, on 
the contrary, it meant study of unfamiliar 
material. However, her notebook was the 
most complete in the class and her memory 
absolutely to be trusted when once it had 
grasped facts. 

On the Thursday evening that preceded 
the fortnight of review Margaret Hatch 
gave a party, to which all of the class and 
several other young people were invited. 
It was not the custom at Farleigh to have 
parties on any other night than Friday ; 
and in other circumstances the teachers 
and parents would have disapproved of a 
party on any night so near the examination 
period, but the circumstances were unique. 
Margaret’s birthday fell on February 2%, 
and since she remembered only two pre- 
vious anniversaries no one had the heart 
to object to her celebrating this one. 

When school closed that afternoon the 
building cleared with surprising speed. 
There had been three very cold nights and 
the pond was again frozen. Review or no 
review, no one intended to lose the last 
chance of the season for good skating. 

Rusty and Mabel Graham were left alone 
in the schoolroom. 

“Going skating, Mabel?’? Rusty asked. 

**No, I’m not.’’ 

**H’m! Going to cram, I suppose?’’ 

**Oh, no, I can easily do what I need on 
Saturday !’’ replied Mabel loftily. ‘‘I don’t 
believe I’ll even take my book home. I want 
to go right home to try on my new evening 
gown for to-night. Ma thought as long as I 
was probably going to college I might as well 
have it new for Margaret’s party. I told her 
you got one a year ago.’’ 

**T’m glad you’ re so sure of going to college, ’’ 
Rusty remarked. 

‘*Well, of course if anything should happen, 
my pa would send me just the same.’’ 

‘*T hear your father’s been losing money,’’ 
said Rusty, knowing well that it was not her 
affair. 

‘*My father can lose considerable money, 
Rusty Miller, and yet be rich in comparison 
with some folks. I guess when you see my 
dress to-night you’ll make up your mind that 
pa isn’t so very poor yet.’’ 

Rusty thought that she saw a curious light 
in Mabel’s eyes as she asked, ‘‘Going to wear 
your yellow messaline to-night, Rusty ?’’ 

Rusty was about to quibble by saying that she 
had not had it made yet, when suddenly the ex- 
planation of Mabel’s strange look came to her. 

‘*T haven’t got it,’’ she said brusquely. ‘‘I 
took it back.’’ 

It had come to her that Mabel had bought that 
very silk and was to wear it that night. Taking 
up her books, she rushed from the room. 

‘Reuben coming to-night?’? Mabel called 
out. 

**T don’t know.’’ 

‘*Ask your sister,’’ Mabel advised her, and 
Rusty just caught the taunt as she banged the 
door behind her. 

The thought of the yellow silk went with 
Rusty and spoiled the skating for her. She tried 
to steel herself to be able to see Mabel wearing 
it, but it was a struggle. She would far rather 
stay at home, she said to herself, but she would 
not do that. Mabel had a right to buy it, and 
Rusty was glad it was sold, only —at the 
thought of the soft color and gleaming folds her 
heart failed her. After all, she almost wished 
she had kept it. She could not have been any 
more unhappy than she had been all that year 
because of being estranged from Reuben. 

It occurred to her that Reuben might have 
told Mabel about the silk, but she dismissed 
that thought as unworthy. Reuben would not 
do anything of that sort. He might be so at- 
tracted by a new friend as to desert an old 
one, but he would not be hateful like that. 

As it chanced, Rusty was indeed fortunate 
in being forearmed against the shock of seeing 
the opal silk that evening. But it was not 
Mabel Graham who wore it. Mabel was re- 
splendent in a stiff, pale-green taffeta with 
lace rufties and knots of deep pink velvet. It 
was Anna that wore the yellow messaline. 

Rusty got through that party somehow and 
went home, still raging within. Fortunately, 
everyone was in bed, and so she could take 
immediate refuge in her room. 

Now she did not hesitate to accuse Reuben. 


| He had told Anna of the beautiful silk—most 


likely he had urged her to get it. He thought 
it better suited to yellow hair than to red. He 
did not criticize Anna’s spending the money. 


| Oh, no! He had taken it for granted that it 


would be wicked for Rusty, but because Anna 
was so pretty there was no question of wrong 
or right. 

Rusty had long since been completely recon- 
ciled to her sister, but now in her mind she 


; accused her of deceitfulness. Why had Anna 


not said a word about the dress to anyone? 
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Probably Reuben had 
told her not to, but that 
was no excuse. If she was 
ashamed to tell the folks 
at home about it, she 
should have been ashamed 
to wear it. 

As a matter of fact, 
Reuben, who did not at- 
tend the party, and who 
saw Anna only in her 
cloak, had no idea what 
dress she wore, and prob- 
ably would not have rec- 
ognized the material in 
any event. Neither had 
Anna any sense of guilt. 
She had seen the silk one 
day when she went over 
to Wenham with Miss 
Penny to do some shop- 
ping, and had been quite 
as enthusiastic about it as 
Rusty herself. Reaching 
home that night, she had 
found the. invitation to 
Margaret Hatch’s leap- 
year party. The next 
morning she sought out 
her father. She found him 
in the basement of the 
grammar school. 

‘*O pa, I’m invited to 
a party — Margaret Hatch’s—and I want a 
new dress just awfully! I could make it up 
myself, if I only had the silk.’’ 

‘*Silk?’? he repeated. ‘‘How much would it 
cost, Anna???’ 

‘Thirteen fifty, pa.’’ 

That seemed a large sum to Seth Miller. 
But, after all, there had been nearly six years 
when he had not done anything for Anna, and 
she had been such a good girl since her return 
and was such a joy to all of them. She liked a 
good time even better than Rusty did, yet she 
had worked faithfully at Miss Penny’s so that 
her sister might have more time for study. 
She was older than the girls of Rusty’s class, 
yet she had agreed to enter the beginning 
class at the academy next fall, and was study- 
ing, under Reuben’s tuition, to take the ex- 
aminations. Truly, she deserved the dress. 

By the strangest chance in the world, he 
happened to have exactly thaf amount to a 
penny put away—a secret fund known to no 
one except himself. Some time in the fall Rusty 
had handed him thirteen dollars and fifty cents, 
—to think of even the number of cents being 
exactly the same!—which had been refunded 
on some things she had bought at Wenham at 
the time they were moving into the new house ; 
and he had purposely put it aside for some 
emergency. He had what little comforts he 
wanted, of course, but Rusty kept the purse 
strings rather tightly drawn, for all that, and 
he did not mind having a secret hoard. 

Neither did he mind parting with it. He 
counted out the money to Anna, quite as de- 
lighted as she, kissed her and bade her not to 
tell. Anna hugged him eestatically and declared 
that no one should know of the dress until she 
wore it to the party. 

It was only at the last moment that Reuben 
had decided not to go. There was no fun for 
him in social affairs when he could not be 
with Rusty. So he took Anna to the door and 
left her there. On his way back he dropped in 
at the Millers’. 

Mrs. Miller was upstairs with the boys, who 
were going to bed. Seth sat in his armchair, clad 
in a comfortable house jacket, with his feet, in 
thick woolen stockings, on a chair before him. 

‘*Well, the skating’s spoiled for this year,’’ 
Reuben remarked. ‘‘Too bad, when there’s 
Friday night and Saturday just ahead.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ Seth inquired. 

‘It’s snowing—beginning slow and steady, 
small flakes, like the real thing.’’ 

‘*You don’t say!’? murmured Miller com- 
fortably. But an instant later he uttered an 
impatient ‘‘By George !’? 

‘“There! That’s-just my luck, Reuben,’’ he 
went on to explain. ‘‘I went and opened a 
window in the big schoolroom at the academy, 
when I was sweeping, and never put it down. 
The snow’! be all over them stuffed animals 
within an hour. And me in my stocking feet. 
I ain’t been out of my boots an hour.’’ 

‘‘Sit still. Give me your keys and I’ll run 
over and shut it,’’ said Reuben. ‘‘It’ll only 
take a minute, and I’1] be right back. ’’ 

Miller demurred, but Reuben insisted, found 
a lantern and was off. Returning in a short 
time, he finished his call and went home. There 
was no need to call for Anna, who was very 
popular ; one of the boys would bring her home. 

It snowed all that night and was still snow- 
ing when school began the next morning. But 
there was no talk at recess of the lost skating, 
or even of the party; and Rusty forgot all 
about the silk dress. For excitement was tense 
throughout the school, and there was only one 
subject on the minds and lips of all. Mabel 
Graham’s notebook was missing ! 

She declared that she had put it carefully 
into her desk the last thing before she had left 
school yesterday. Some one must have removed 
it between that time and half past eight this 
morning, when she had looked for it in vain. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CAR NO. 77,133 


By H.] C 


HINING in her new coat of 
red paint, car No. 77,133 stood 
coupled with a string of other 

newly painted freight cars in the 
yards of the construction shops. As she 
rolled away on her first long journey, 
seeking a load of seventy thousand pounds, 
the foreman, who was not much given 
as a rule to paying compliments, said 
heartily, ‘‘That’s a whale.’’ The enthusiastic 
cheers of the shopmen echoed his words. 

In -height and length, and in the width of 
her side doors, her measurements exceeded 
those of ordinary furniture cars. Honest ma- 
terials and workmanship had gone into her 
construction. Her frame was steel, covered with 
the best-seasoned timber that Michigan could 
offer. Springs, brake beams, couplings and 
trucks had been selected with the keenest con- 
sideration for solidity. She was the pride of 
her builders. 

From the start No. 77,133 had varied expe- 
riences. Up on the crest of the Raton range, 
midway between Colorado and New Mexico, a 
rail turned below her forward trucks. Loaded 
down to her limit with salt, No. 77,133 broke 
the coupling of the car ahead. Then the power 
of her size and load held every car behind until 
the wrecking crew put matters right again. 

A little later in the Rockies she slid down 
from Hell Gate to Glenwood, and her weight 
gave to the squealing brakes of the runaway 
train a purchase on the flange that saved a 
dash into the rocks of the Frying Pan River. 

One morning, after two years of service on 
the rail in the West, No. 77,133 was rolled on 
the deck of Algonquin One, a winter ferry- 
boat lying in Milwaukee Harbor. 

Algonquin One, breaker of ice between Mil- 
waukee and Ludington, soused her prow in 
the harbor drift ice as the weight of the car 
struck her. No. 77,133 was loaded with nails— 
thirty-five tons of nails and their kegs. As it 
happened, only two other freight cars were to 
cross the lake that day—one with a light load 
of flour and the other filled with canned meats. 
The two cars were pygmies compared to the 
majestic frame of No. 77,133. 

Capt. Suddy, on the lower deck of Algonquin 
One, looked anxiously at the towering size of 
No. 77,133. Algonquin One was fairly well 
ballasted, but the heavier her load the better 
she would ride the ice; and to-day, besides 
the enormous furniture car, there were only 
two other cars for extra weight. 

‘*Lash her down hard!’’ he ordered. ‘‘ Make 
the wheel clamps hold. Don’t give that ele- 
phant a chance to start. She’d be a little 
safer,’’ he remarked to the first mate, ‘‘if we 
had a bunch of cars ahead and behind her. | 
Double lash her down, anyway. If she ever | 
got started she wouldn’t do a thing!’’ | 
After the first mate of Algonquin One had | 
secured the car, he went over the lashings | 
with two of the crew, Jack Smith and Phil | 
Cheever. The first mate declared that the car | 








|lashings were strong enough for any blow. | 
| Jack and Phil did not agree with him, but | 
| when they said so the mate bluntly told them | 
to mind their own business. | 

Early that season Jack and his comrade, | 
Phil, both students at the Houghton School of | 
Mines, had applied to Capt. Suddy for work. | 
In the narrow cubby of his office in Ludington | 
he had looked them over. 

‘*Where d’ye hail from?’’ 

‘*Upper peninsula, sir.’’ 

‘*Landlubbers. Ever ship before ?’’ 





‘No, sir, and wouldn’t ship now if we could | 






help it,’’ Jack had answered. ‘‘We 
had to quit the books this term be- 
eause of the way a dollar looked to 
us. We don’t lose our standing at 
college, but we need work. Give us a 
chance, captain, and we’ll prove we’re 
worth our pay. All we want is a show.’’ 

Capt. Suddy had hesitated. He needed 
men—but these were boys, and the work 
of an ice breaker is brutally hard. However, 
noticing their wiriness and their alert carriage, 
and realizing that they knew what was ahead 
of them, he had ordered them to report for duty 
that afternoon. In the two months before No. 
77,133 came into their lives, he had had ample 
chance to learn their worth as seamen. 

Leaving the first mate still looking at the 
fastenings of the car, Jack and Phil went above. 

‘*Those lashings won’t hold if the ferry gets 
to pitching,’’ Jack said to his chum. ‘‘That 
car needs a wire hawser. If there isn’t a real 
cable on her, she’!] break loose on the first duck 
of the ferry and turn a somersault.’’ 

‘*T’ve got bills to make out for the captain, ’’ 
said Phil, ‘‘and if you don’t think I’d be but- 
ting in I’ll speak about it. Wire cables beat 
rope lashings hollow. ’’ 

‘*Go ahead and tell the old man.’’ 

As he made out the bills, Phil ventured to 
say to the captain: ‘‘Wouldn’t wire cables 
hold that big freight car better than rope? 
There’s a lot of wire in the junk hold.’’ 

But at that moment Capt. Suddy was anx- 
iously studying the wind gauge and the barom- 
eter; he was much more perturbed over the 
state of the weather than over the fastenings 
of No. 77,133. He let the question go unheeded. 
Phil did not repeat it, and so the subject was 
dropped. 

At noon the growling whistle of Algonquin 
One announced her departure. With the ther- 
mometer at zero she cleared the bar of the 
Milwaukee River. From the northeast a thirty- 
mile-an-hour wind beat on her nose. The air 
was filled with sleet, beneath which surged 
the water and floe ice of Lake Michigan. 

The floe ice, sheet sliding upon sheet, ran 
twelve to fifteen feet deep. The Algonquin 
One could usually push it aside by the force 
of her powerful engines; but sometimes the ice 
breaker would have to climb the drift and 
break a passageway through by sheer weight. 
A gray pall that hung over the lake enshrouded 
the boat and effectually concealed whatever 
might be ahead. Above the screaming of the 
wind rose the wail of the foghorn and the cat- 
call of the siren. 

Half an hour after leaving her slip, Algon- 
quin One met with her first serious rebuff. She 
rammed a solid field of drift ice and made no 
impression. upon it. The impact was terrific. 
Capt. Suddy was thrown sprawling over the 
rail of his bridge, and the two pilots barely 
kept their footing by clinging to the wheel. 
Every stick.of wood and rivet of steel in the 
ferryboat quivered as she bounded backward. 

Struggling to his feet, Capt. Suddy leaped to 
his signal cords and speaking tubes. To the 
chief engineer he roared: ‘‘Back her up and 
then climb it! Hit it hard !’’ 

Down another tube his voice bellowed: 

“Send Smith and Cheever below to watch 
that furniture car! Tbose lashings may not 
hold. Tell ’em to whistle up if she gets loose. 
Send two or three helpers to the stokers—but 
—understand—have that car watched !’’ 

Jack and Phil went below just as the ferry- 
boat, under new headway, rammed the ice 
and then slid up on it. The ice gave under 
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her weight and the boat 
ducked downward; her 
propellers got a new pur- 
chase, and she shot up 
and ahead again. Under 
the strain of the wrench- 
ing, No. 77,133 smashed 
two of her wheel clamps 
and half of the lashings 
that held her. 

The prow of the ferry- 
boat rose again, the sea 
surged heavy beneath 
her, and in the struggle 
of steel and steam against 


got her freedom. She 
stood on the rails, waiting 
for the next lurch of the 
ferry to give her action. 

‘«The hawsers, the wire 
cables!’’ Jack shouted to 
Phil. ‘‘Get help and haul 
’em out!’? 

Running down beside 
the car, he reached a 
speaking tube. 

‘* Big car loose!’’ he 
shouted up to the captain. 
‘*Help needed for the ca- 
bles in junk hold! Smith 
and Cheever on lower 
deck—car loose !’’ 

The engines of the ferry stopped, but they 
could not check the wild swell of the lake and 
the increasing power of the wind. Such of the 
crew as were not in the stokehold came tum- 
bling down to help Jack and Phil get hawsers 
round the free car, but fast as they moved they 
were not so quick as the beat of the storm on 
the ferryboat. 

As Jack leaped forward with new clamps to 
block the wheels of No. 77,133, a swell lifted 
the great car off the rails. Lunging forward, 
she crashed into the lighter car of flour, and 
instantly the air was filled with white dust; 
then she rolled back, and the next instant 
the contents of the car of canned meats were 
flying in every direction. Another lunge car- 
ried the furniture car to starboard, snapping 
stanchions in the way. The deck opened in 
gaping wounds wherever she touched. A 
sudden reel of the boat to port brought the car 
back to the rails, which she twisted into fan- 
tastic shapes. 

Dodging and ducking, Phil and his helpers 
hauled the wire cables from the hold, and 
Jack, keeping a wary eye on the car, shouted 
to them to wind a line round the trucks and to 
tie down to anything that would hold. There 
were plenty of holdfasts if the ferryboat and 
the car would keep still long enough for the 
men to make the anchoring wire secure; but 
at that moment No. 77,133 made another wild 
leap, the crew fled, and Jack and Phil were 
left alone with her. She smashed a stairway, 
pounded new holes in the deck, and threatened 
to carry away the larboard sidings and to 
plunge into the lake. If that should happen, 
she would inflict a wound that would leave the 
boat open to all the wash of the ice and waves. 

**T’ll lasso her, Jack!’’ shouted Phil. ‘‘I’ll 
get her on the jump.’’ 

His hands were bleeding from his handling 
of the rough cable, but as he took a flying 
leap tovavoid a new lurch of the car he grinned 
at his comrade. Upper -deck supports were 
flying in every direction. The first mate, coming 
below, plunged off the broken stairway and 
fell directly into the pathway of the careening 
car. That tumble gave him a broken leg. Jack 
dodged in, got him by the shoulders and 
dragged him into a safer position. The car kept 
on its way. The storm was tossing Algonquin 
One about as if she were a feather. 

‘*T’m going in under, Jack, on the forward 
trucks, when she settles down again,’’ yelled 
Phil, ‘‘and lash her! You get the slack and 
wind up on that starboard post. ’’ 

Capt. Suddy, having left the bridge in charge 
of the second mate, came down and swung 
through the gap where the stairway had been 
just as a new roll of the boat launched the car 
directly at him. But Phil, who saw the cap- 
tain’s peril, was quicker than the car. He 
caught the captain round the waist and the 
two rolled clear of the car as it charged into 
the laundry and the storage room. Another 
pitch of the boat brought No. 77,133 to the 
point from which she had started. 

Her timbers were somewhat battered, but 
the steel of her frame held true and the weight 
of her cargo gave her the force of an avalanche 
on every move. 

Some memory of baseball and football days 
at Houghton came back to Phil as he wriggled 
like an eel under the car, dragging the cable 
after him; watchful every second for a new 
tilt and roll, he wound it over and over about 
the forward trucks. The skin was off his hands, 
and the flesh stung as if fire had been put to 
it; but he made his double hitch, and shouted 
to Jack and the captain to make fast. 

They were on the second turn of a double 
twist about a deck post of steel and wood, when 
a wave tossed the ferryboat high on its crest, 
and then dropped her deep into the churning 
waters. Phil got out from under the car just 
in time. The cable on the trucks held, but the 
deck post gave way as if it were cheese. No. 
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77,133 took another wild flight, smashed into a | heavily and permanently settled, Phil and Jack 


pile of barrels and crates on the starboard side | 


of the deck, reversed and made for the stern. 
Then she sagged to port and rolled between 


two supports of greater strength than any of | 


those forward, which she had demolished. See- 





Forgetting his dread of the underground, 


were making the last lashings on the rear| Tom, with his torch in hand, dashed toward 


trucks. Jack’s clothes were torn to shreds, | 


his hands were in as bad a condition as Phil’s, 
and on his forehead was an ugly bruise. 
No. 77,133 tugged at her bonds, but the 


ing the advantage that those two braces offered, | cables held and the braces took the strain. 
Phil plunged under the car and made new | | Wreckage was all round her, but she had not | more holes here and there; not once did they 
hitches with the cable. Jack and the captain | touched the vitals of Algonquin One. 


“If the boat’ll not roll for a minute, cap- | said Capt. Suddy, ‘‘and have her lashed some 


tain,’’ Jack cried, ‘‘we’ve got her!’’ 


Wire cable is not easy to handle. It has a| take no more chances. Say, where’s the first 
stiffness not known to rope, but once twisted | mate?’’ 


into place it has a ‘‘bite’’ that no rope ever 


Jack picked the mate up and carried him to 


had. There had come a brief lull in the storm, | the ruin of the stairway. Phil followed and 
and while it lasted Capt. Suddy and Jack made | helped him lift the injured officer to the next 
twist after twist of the cable round the sup- | deck. When the two boys came up themselves 
ports. They had scarcely finished when the | and stood in the full glare of the early lighted 


ferryboat lurched again. The car strained at | night lamp before the captain, he put out a 


her fastenings, but the braces held. Capt. | hand to each. 


Suddy leaped to the speaking tube. 


‘*You needn’t worry about Houghton any 


‘*Give her full steam ahead!’’ he shouted | more,’’ he said, ‘‘ ’cause the company’ll see 


to the engineer. ‘‘Climb everything !’’ 


you get back there as soon as we’ve butted into 


When he turned back to where the car had | Ludington. You’re Al on my log.’’ 


THE CRYSIAL HUNTERS 
Cy Frank Lillie Pollock, 


In Ei ght Chapters 


HEN Tom came to his 
y V senses he was lying on the 
deerskins in the hermit’s 
cavern. The place was dimly 
lighted by two of Wilson’s wax candles, and 
as ‘l'om caught sight of the rocky walls and the 
roof he imagined that he was still imprisoned 
underground. He started up with a yell of 
fright. 
‘*All right, old fellow !’’ said Ellis, who was 
bending over him. ‘‘You’re all right now. ’’ 
As Tom recognized the face 
of his cousin he sank back 
weakly. 
‘*T thought—but how did you 
fellows get out?” he murmured. 
‘*Didn’t take us long, after 
you drapped through,’’ said 


Ellis explained that Tom’s 
mishap had really saved the rest 
of them. Wilson had seen that 
underground river before ; once 
he had nearly fallen into it 
himself. When Tom went down 


had at once guessed where they 
were. 

They had realized that there 
was no use in trying to rescue 
Tom from within; but Wilson 
knew the spot where the river 
issued from the mountain, and, 
hastening to it, they had waited 
there in the gorge all night. 
They felt sure that his body 
would eventually be thrown 
out there, and they had hoped 
against hope that there would 
still be a spark of life in it. 

Tom’s brief account of his 
own adventure filled them with 
amazement; but the telling of 
it brought his recent experi- 
ences so vividly to his mind 
that he did not care to go into 
details just then. 

‘*All you could say when we 
found you was ‘cave onyx’,’’ 
said Ellis. ‘‘You kept mutter- 
ing it. What did you mean?’’ 

“Oh, yes! Cave onyx,’’ an- 
swered Tom, with a start. 
‘‘Why, it may have been a 
dream, for my head wasn’t very 






“IT’S CAVE ONYX!" 


| Se) Chapter Seven 


Tom crept into the tangled en- 
trance of the cave ; but Ellis and 
Wilson were close behind him, 
and as the flare of their smoky 
torches lighted the rock chamber they all burst 
out into exclamations of astonishment and 
admiration. 

A glittering reflection flashed from the walls 
and from the hanging stalactites. White and 
red and amber and yellow shone in the beau- 
tiful veins and the clouded streaks on one 
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CRIED TOM. “IF THIS IS ONLY 
THERE'S A FORTUNE HERE" 


clear; but it seems to me that I remember | whole side of the cave, and nearly all the 


seeing a wonderful deposit of cave onyx just 
inside the place where the river comes out. 
Can’t we go and see?’”’ 

“‘Why, you couldn’t stand on your feet!’’ 
said Ellis, laughing. ‘‘We’ll see it as soon as 
you’re fit again. But what is cave onyx?’’ 

‘*The finest, richest sort of marble in Amer- 
ica; also the most valuable. You’ll see some 
pretty quick. ’’ 

But it was a good many hours before Tom 
was able to stir. His night underground had 
left him in bad shape, and after swallowing a 
little broth he dozed off at once. Several times 
he started up from his dreams with a shriek ; 





but at last he slept soundly and did not awake | 


until a little before sunset. 

He felt stiff and sore but refreshed, and his 
appetite was tremendous. Ellis had meanwhile 
brought up Peter and their outfit from camp, 
and they had a good meal of trout, quail, pork 
and corn bread, with some of the hermit’s 


honey. The meal refreshed Tom greatly, and | 


they prepared at once to visit the cave. It was 
growing dark, but day and night would be the 
same underground. 

The outlet of the river was less than a quar- 
ter of a mile away, and they soon reached it. 
It was not without a shudder of repulsion that 


stalactites seemed to be of the same formation. 
‘*Tt’s cave onyx!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘If this is 

only solid, there’s a fortune here. ’’ 
Splashing through the water, they hurried 

round the cave and examined the rock at every 


| point. Only one side of the chamber was com- 


posed entirely of onyx; the other side showed 
streaks of it, which were probably not worth 
quarrying. 

‘“*This stuff isn’t properly onyx at all, nor 
yet quite a marble,’’ said Tom, in answer toa 
question from his cousin. ‘‘It’s only a deposit 
of calcium carbonate from the water that’s 
been trickling down for centuries, and colored 
by metallic oxides. It’s a kind of sediment on 


| the limestone rock, and the important thing is 





to find out how deep it goes. Often these onyx 
deposits are only a thin shell.’’ 

Using the large blade of his knife, Tom dug 
into the beautiful soft stone; he made a hole 
more than two inches deep without coming to 
the bottom of the deposit. 

‘*It’?s marketable, anyway!’ he exclaimed. 
‘“*Tf I only had a rock drill! But it’s cer- 
tainly thick enough to be worth quarrying, 
and it’s very likely a foot deep or more. 
Yes, and I declare! There’s another connect- 





ing cave, and it may be full of it, too.’’ 


the opening that led into the adjoining cavern. 
The others followed him; but there they found 
only one patch of the onyx deposit, which Tom 
said would not be worth quarrying. 
Returning to the outer room, they drilled 


| reach the bottom of the colored layer. 
took up the slack and made for the supports. | ‘*We’ll get those landlubbers above, down, ”’ | 


‘*‘What’s it worth?’’ demanded Ellis, who 


| wasgreatly excited. ‘‘Millions?’’ 
|more. There’s plenty of cable, and we’ll | 


‘*Hardly,’’ Tom answered, with a laugh. 
‘*This stuff is so rare that it hasn’t any fixed 
market price; but what I’m thinking of is the 
station contract. The railway people would be 
glad to get this marble at any price. What they 
want is magnificence, regardless of expense. 
Let’s get out of here and talk it over.’’ 

It was raining a little as they made their 
way to the hermit’s cave, which seemed very 
cosy to them that night. The boys were in the 
highest spirits, but Wilson looked uneasy. 
| **If this yere stuff is as valuable as you-all 
| say, I reckon you’ll have a gang of men 
|a-blastin’ up yere right soon.’’ 

‘** And turn you out of this cave?’’ said Tom, 
laughing. ‘*Don’t worry, Wilson. We’ll give 
you a job here as watchman of the quarry.’’ 

‘*But whom does the land belong to?’’ asked 
Ellis suddenly. 

It was a disconcerting question. 

‘*T never thought of that!’’ Tom gasped. 

‘*Never heerd of nobody’s claimin’ it,’’ said 
Wilson. 

Tom hastily got out the big map on which 
they had carefully kept track of their course. 
The map showed that they were now on the 
slope of Deersfoot Mountain. The onyx cave 
was on the southern side of the mountain, 
about halfway to the top. 

“I’m not sure,’’ said Tom, ‘‘but I have a 
strong impression that this mountain forms 
part of the big Matthews estate, belonging to 
the coal operator, you know, who died several 
years ago. ’’ 

‘*Then we’re out of it!’’ said Ellis gloomily. 

‘*No, for the estate is being gradually sold 
off. Brown & Beatty of Ashe- 
ville are the trustees, and they 
offered father ten thousand 
acres last summer at eight dol- 
lars an acre. They said there 
was good timber there and per- 
haps stone or minerals, but they 
were tired of paying taxes on 
it, and thought it better to sell ; 
but it was so far from the rail- 
way that dad didn’t buy.’’ 

‘*T’ll bet he would now!’’ 
Ellis cried. ‘‘Why, he could buy 
the whole side of the mountain 
for four or five thousand dol- 
lars. We’d blast out the mouth 
of that cave. It wouldn’t take 
long to quarry out that onyx, 
and we could take it down to 
the railway on mule back if 
necessary. ’? 

‘* That’s right,’’ said Tom. 
**You and I and dad’ll form a 
partnership, and there’ll be a 
big plum in it for all of us. I 
believe I ought to start straight 
home and see about buying the 
land. The only trouble is, we 





tion of crystals yet. That’s too 
good a contract to lose, and 
besides I promised them. ’’ 

‘*Tf you boys is huntin’ crys- 
tals,’’ Wilson interposed, ‘‘I’ve 
got some yere. I’ve hunted 
crystals right smart myself. 
Take a look at ’em.’’ 

From under a heap of rub- 
bish the outlaw unearthed an 
old sack of deerskin, from which 
he poured nearly a peck of 
shimmering stones of every im- 
aginable color. 

**Gracious!’’ Ellis ejaculated. 

‘*Help yourselves. Take all you want. I 
reckon they ain’t no good to me.’’ 

‘*Where on earth did you find all those?’’ 
said Tom, looking in amazement at the stones, 
which glittered in the yellow candlelight. 

‘* All yereabouts. I uster hunt crystals down 
in Georgy, and sold a heap, but I never dared 
sell none yere.’’ 

Evidently Wilson was no mineralogist, for 
he had collected a good many pieces of bright 
quartz and pyrites of no value; but there were 
also many fine rock crystals in the lot, a great 
deal of agate and jasper, and several amethysts, 
one of which was the finest native stone that 
Tom had ever seen. 

‘*Plenty to fill up the map,’’ said Ellis. 

**It saves our job,’’ said Tom. ‘‘Wilson, we 
can’t let you give us these stones, but we’ll 
buy them from you, and pay as much as you’d 
get anywhere. ’’ 

‘‘Shucks! I don’t want no money. Swap me 
some coffee and meat and I’1l be satisfied. ’’ 

In the end they persuaded Wilson to accept 
ten dollars and what provisions they could 
spare. In return they took about forty stones; 
but for the big amethyst Tom insisted on 
paying a separate price. 

‘*T’ve dug right smart of sang, too,’’ Wilson 
remarked, beginning to rammage in one corner 


SOLID, 


haven’t nearly got our collec- | pa 


of the cave. ‘‘Come and see it. ’? He had scraped 
away a pile of loose stones that concealed a 
natural hollow in the rock floor. The hole was 
filled to the brim with dried ginseng root. 

‘*Why, you must have several hundred 
pounds!’’ exclaimed Tom. 

‘*T reckon!’ said Wilson indifferently. ‘‘ You 
see, I hadn’t nothin’ else to do all these years 
but hunt crystals and dig sang, and so I jest 
naturally kept a-storin’ of ’em up.’’ 

‘*Good dry ginseng like this is worth four or 
five dollars a pound anywhere, good as gold.’’ 

‘*Well, help yourselves, boys,’’ said Wilson. 
‘*There’s more’n I want.’’ 

**Nonsense!’’ cried Tom. ‘‘ You’ll be back at 
home in Georgia in a few weeks. My father 
will see about getting a pardon for you, and 
you’ll need all the money you can raise.’’ 

The hermit had quite lost his sense of values, 
but he at last agreed to let the boys take the 
ginseng to Asheville, where they could get 
better prices for it than at a country store. 

High hopes reigned in the cave that night. 
But when they turned in, Tom could not sleep. 
He was impatient to find out who owned the 
land and whether it was for sale; he feared 
that something would snatch the prize away 
from him at the last moment. In the morning 
he consulted Ellis. 

‘*Hadn’t we better make for the railway 
and get out?’’ Ellis suggested. 

‘*‘We might manage it quicker if you stayed 
here,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I could ride Peter down to 
the railway, go in to town, settle the business 
and be back here within a week. Probably I’d 
bring my father and a surveyor back with me.’’ 

‘*All right !’’ Ellis agreed. ‘‘I’ll have a good 
time being a primitive savage with Wilson.’’ 

Tom was still a little shaky from his expe- 
rience in the underground river, and he rested 
for one more day. Early the next morning he 
mounted Peter bareback and set out. The map 
showed the railway to be twenty-eight miles 
away in a bee line, and so Tom carried food 
for only one day; but the rough country bent 
the bee line into a zigzag, and the twenty- 
eight miles lengthened out to nearly forty. 
Peter was tiring, and Tom was stiff and sore 
when, late in the afternoon, he struck a wagon 
road that brought him into Crestville. 

The village was on a small branch line of 
the railway. Tom left Peter with the local 
liveryman, got something to eat, and caught 
an east-bound train that set him down at the 
junction with the main line. There he had to 
wait until long after midnight for the Ashe- 
ville train. Tom was tired, but he felt too dirty 
and ragged to take a sleeper berth; settling 
himself in a seat in the day coach, he fell 
asleep almost at once. 

He reached Asheville about nine o’clock in 
the morning. As he left the train he noticed 
that the newsboys seemed to be doing a rush- 
ing business. He bought a morning paper—the 
first he had seen for nearly a month. His head 
reeled as he read the flaring headlines: 

Heavy Fighting in Belgium. 20,000 Reported 
Slain. Panic in Paris. Fighting in North Sea. 

Tom stood as if paralyzed while he ran his 
eye down the columns that told of great battles 
in France, of Belgian defeats, of German vic- 
tories, of British warships in action, of blood 
and misery and panic everywhere. 

In a daze Tom looked up, saw a man whom 
he knew standing near him, and held out the 


per. 
‘*What’s all this, Mr. Mason? I’ve been back 
in the mountains a month. What’s happened ?”” 

‘*Why, the world’s at war!’’ 

‘*This country isn’t involved ?’’ asked Tom. 

**Not yet. We may be; but it’s hurting us 
about as bad as if we were. Cotton market’s 
gone to pieces. The stock exchanges are all 
closed. The banks are calling all loans, and 
money is all tied up and locked. Paralyzed— 
that’s what everything is. Why, the railway 
people were to build a new station this fall, to 
be the finest in the country, and they’ve called 
everything off till the war is over!’’ 

Tom waited to hear no more. Running across 
the platform of the station, he leaped into one 
of the hacks and shouted an order to the 
driver. His mind was on fire with apprehen- 
sion. On the building of that new railway 
station everything depended—his father’s pur- 
chase of the Knoxville marble, the onyx, the 
crystals. Business had been bad all summer, 
and a winter of utter paralysis would be a blow 
that, so far as he could see, his father’s busi- 
ness could scarcely survive. 

Tom reached his father’s office in the square 
and rushed into the inner room. Mr. Winfield 
was there, propped up with a heap of cushions 
and pillows in a long easy-chair; he looked 
wretchedly pale and ill. 

‘‘Why, Tom!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘When did you 
get back ?’’ 

‘*What’s the matter, dad? Not sick?’’? Tom 
cried, forgetting his worry for a moment in 
this new anxiety. 

**My old enemy—inflammatory rheumatism. 
I managed to get down to the office to-day for 
the first time in two weeks., Did you get your 
outfit of crystals ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes! But what’s going on? The world 
seems to be turned upside down. What does it 
mean ?’? 

‘*Well, Tom,’’ said his father slowly, ‘‘as 
far as I am concerned, it means disaster. ’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 














The dogwood whitens; sunlit 
raindrops gleam, 
And April comes, the maid 
of violet eyes, 
While budding alders bend 
above the stream 
Where, rattling clear, the 
bold kingfisher fites. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


ACATION time is as good as New Year’s 
for making fresh resolutions. 


Who scans the ground may find a Golden 
Purse; 
Who looks around will find a Universe. 


‘““Y7ESTERDAY,”’ said the sage, ‘‘is dead ; 
forget it. To-morrow does not exist; 
don’t worry. To-day is here; use it.’’ 
FFECTIVE weapons to use in the early 
part of the annual anti-fly warfare, so the 
Public Health Service says, are powdered 
hellebore sprinkled on places where the flies 
breed, and a one-per-cent solution of salicylic 
acid sweetened and left in shallow saucers 
where the flies will find it. 


ECRETARY HOUSTON of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might have difficulty 
in telling in detail how he finds that the annual 
waste in foodstuffs in this country amounts 
to $700,000,000, but the figures, stupendous 
though they appear, are probably too small. 
At this time, even though there may be no real 
shortage of food in the country as a whole, we 
nevertheless need to watch with unusual care 
both the family marketing and the kitchen. 


N one respect, at least, the United States is 
well prepared for war. A few years ago the 
American Radio Relay League was formed. 
Since that time nearly all the amateur opera- 
tors in the country have come into it. Wireless 
trunk lines have been established, and mes- 
sages can now be relayed from one coast to 
the other. Moreover, the government has found 
a way by which, through the use of an ‘‘ex- 
ploring loop’’ and triangulation, it can quickly 
learn the position of any unknown wireless 
station that tries to send a message. 
WIDER use of schoolhouses has long 
been advocated as a plain matter of 
common sense and community efficiency, and 
the advocacy has brought about a change for 
the better in many places. Now the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce makes the sensible sug- 
gestion that state armories may well be opened 
to conventions, meetings of Boy Scouts and 
other gatherings the purpose of which is to 
serve the community. Strange how hard it is 
for us Americans to learn that we are really 
our Own masters and can do as we please with 
our own! 
ORTH CAROLINA is carrying the prop- 
aganda of disease prevention from the 
laboratory to the rural home by means of a 
motion-picture show on wheels. The outfit con- 
sists of a railway car fitted up for the purpose. 
A lecturer and an operator, under the direction 
of the state health department, give free enter- 
tainments in every community that can be 
reached. The campaign is intensive; that is, 
after an exhibition in a given county the 
car returns to the same community a week 
later, and still again two weeks later, with a 
complete change of programme. The whole 
object is to impress the public with lessons 
of hygiene and sanitation that would be 
learned slowly, if at all, from printed reports 
or bulletins. 
HERE are heroes or heroines in all ranks 
of labor, but apparently there are more of 
them among the girls at the telephone switch- 
boards than anywhere else except, perhaps, 
among wireless operators at sea. Miss Tessie 
MeNamara, telephone girl in a New Jersey 
munitions factory, stuck to her post when 
buildings began to blow up round her, and 
was finally taken out of the wrecked building 
unconscious, after she had given her thirty- 
sixth call of warning. Admirers of courage 
and fidelity have given her a gold watch and 
a purse of money. Whether a dam gives way, 





or a flood comes, or a fire breaks out, or a 
battle rages, the telephone girl, although not 
paid to risk her life, sticks to her post. 
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THE IRISH QUESTION 


WU ios the affairs of Ireland ever be 
-peacefully settled? Perhaps—although 
no one to-day can tell how the feat is 

to be accomplished. The difficulty no longer 
lies in the unwillingness of England to grant 
home rule to those who desire it, but in the 
violent differences among the Irish people 
themselves as to the degree to which home 
rule shall be applied to the island. 

The Nationalists insist that Ireland must be 
treated as a unit; the Ulstermen declare that 
they will never consent to be ruled from 
Dublin. The Nationalists angrily refused Mr. 
Lloyd George’s offer to put home rule into 
immediate effect in all except the northeastern 
province of Ireland, and the people of that 
province, now as in 1914, seem ready to resort 
to civil war if home rule is forced upon them. 
The difference between the people of the two 
regions is religious as well as racial, and cleav- 
ages of a religious sort once established are the 
most hopeless of all. 

The Nationalists have a real grievance, for 
their home-rule measure has actually passed 
Parliament, but has been suspended for nearly 
three years on account of the serious objections 
of the Ulstermen. But, on the other hand, would 
not the Nationalists show a fairer spirit if they 
permitted the exclusion of Ulster? They have 
naturally protested in the past against being 
coerced into submission to a form of govern- 
ment they disliked; why, then, insist on coerc- 
ing Ulster into submission to a government 
it dislikes? We in America cannot of course 
fully understand the depth of partisan feeling 
that makes any genuine settlement of the Irish 
question so difficult, but we do know that 
that feeling exists, and we see with regret 
the dangers to which it leads. The deadlock 
strengthens the hands and inflames the pas- 
sions of the extremists, whether they are Sinn 
Feiners or irreconcilable Ulstermen. It has 
already produced a situation out of which 
civil war seems almost certain to issue. 

Fortunately, the Nationalist leaders are wise 
enough to offer no obstruction to the govern- 
ment’s conduct of the war, but the problem is 
one of the chief anxieties of a ministry sorely 
tried already and none too certain of perma- 
nent Parliamentary support. 
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A SPECIAL SESSION 


N the expiring weeks of the Sixty-fourth 
] Congress the President was emphatic in his 

determination not to call the new Congress 
together, but events made him change his 
decision and at the same time eliminated some 
of his objections to an extra session. Events 
forced him to call it together, first for April 16, 
and then for April 2. 

When the Congress went out on March 4, 
it left things in such a condition that unless 
relief were given before July, when the next 
fiscal year begins, many of the government 
activities would cease for lack of money to 
carry them on. The great army appropriation 
bill, providing both money and preparation 
for possible war; the military academy appro- 
priation; the sundry civil appropriation, im- 
portant because of its wide scope, and the 
deficiency appropriation—bills that aggregate 
more than half a billion dollars—were left 
hanging. The failure of three of them might 
not have caused great trouble, if the mischief 
were repaired before July 1; but the deficiency 
appropriation bill covered the deficiencies of 
the present year, for which money is needed 
at once. 

Financial reasons are not the only ones 
that should call Congress together. There is 
no knowing from day to day what exigency 
may make it not merely expedient but neces- 
sary to have the lawmaking power as well as 
the executive ready for instant codrdinated 
action. It may be war, but also it may be 
peace. Whatever is to befall, the whole govern- 
ment should be at its post, waiting, watching, 
acting. 

What is to be the temper of the new Con- 
gress? Patriotic, we may be sure; wise, not 
hasty or impulsive, mindful of the far-reaching 
consequences of its action, we hope. How: far 
party spirit can be exorcised is a great question. 
Indications coming to the President that he 
would not encounter hostile or obstructive 
conduct doubtless had something to do with 
his change of mind. If we are to stand by the 
President—as we should do—Congress should 
be of one mind in all matters pertaining to 





international politics. There is need of forbear- 
ance on both sides. Infinite harm might be 
done if extreme partisans should fail to exer- 
cise self-restraint. That is a duty that rests 
equally upon both parties. On the one hand, 
although the initiative belongs properly to the 
party in power, no bills should be brought 
forward as purely party measures, to be pressed 
to passage by caucus dictation. On the other 
hand, there should be no disposition on the 
part of the nominal opposition to oppose and 
block bills simply because they originated with 
leaders of the other party. The statesmen of 
every one of the countries at war have learned 
the lesson of political codperation in the face 
of national danger. In this crisis division and 
discord at home will mean disaster. 


4 
“AND HE SAID —” 


"Tontera came to The Companion the 
other day a little story for the Children’s 
Page in which, within the space of about 
four hundred words of dialogue, the author 
used the words laughed, smiled, declared, 
nodded, admired, responded and beamed, all 
of them as substitutes for the simple verb 
‘*gaid.’”? ‘‘I could not think of it,’’ laughed 
Aunt Mary. ‘‘Yes, indeed!’’ nodded Alice. 
‘*Isn’t it lovely!’? admired Lucy. And so on, 
all the way through. Anything to avoid using 
the one word that should have been used. 

Since women are by far the most numerous 
readers of fiction, perhaps their good taste and 
common sense may eventually heap ridicule 
enough on this silliest of literary fads to bury 
it. Unfortunately, women writers are among 
the worst offenders. Among them especially 
the habit of using a substitute for ‘‘said’’ 
seems to be growing. Perhaps it may be traced 
in part to the callow advice of a ‘‘literary’’ 
magazine that recently urged its young writers 
thus to avoid monotony in dialogue. The 
monotony may be there, but ‘‘said’’ is ‘not the 
cause of it. 

To what absurd lengths the habit can be 
carried appears in a story by a well-known 
writer in one of the popular magazines. A 
single installment of the tale contains thirty 
different words used in place of ‘‘said,’’ among 
them wheezed, smiled, flushed, strangled, 
suffered, jumped, frowned, bridled, quenched, 
snapped, flamed, sliced, monotoned, and last, 
—oh, crowning glory of inventive genius!— 
sing-singed! All are literary misdemeanors, 
some are literary crimes, but sing-singed savors 
of the state prison. 

Writers who find themselves inclined to in- 
dulge the habit should take a course of reading 
in the Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy. Mr. 
Hashimura Togo has the art to perfection. 
‘**How could it?’ he illuminate’’; ‘‘ ‘What 
you mean?’ I blop’’; ‘‘ ‘I think cannot,’ he 
renig.’’ In Togo the cultivated reader sees the 
humor and the satire of it. 

There is also another course of reading that 
would benefit those who think ‘‘said’’ is com- 
monplace and monotonous—a course that is, 
indeed, wholesome for all writers and a cure for 
many faults. Let them read the Bible. There 
are no mushy, meaningless substitutes there. 
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RUSSIA 


USSIA has been a disappointment and 
R: mystery in this war. The peace 

strength of its army in 1914 was twice 
as great as that of Germany, and the nominal 
war strength of the two empires was about 
the same. In both countries military service 
was universal and compulsory, and the pop- 
ulation of European Russia, not including 
Poland, was twice that of Germany. Taking 
those facts only, Russia, had other things been 
equal, should have been able to overwhelm 
Germany. 

But other things were not equal. Germany 
moves quickly, Russia moves slowly ; German 
officers were highly trained, skillful, energetic ; 
Russian officers were quite otherwise. In 
Germany loyalty was universal, whereas in 
Russia the government was in the hands of 
incompetent, reactionary, corrupt, half-hearted 
bureaucrats, all of whom, from the lowest to 
the very highest ranks, —even, as is generally 
believed, the royal family itself,—were under 
German influence. How the condition was 
borne so long, and how at last the people ended 
it, forms a great chapter in European history. 

The revolution astounded everyone except 
the closest observers of Russian affairs, and 
not one of them sounded a note of alarm loud 
enough to give him any standing as a prophet. 
But who expected it is of no consequence. 
The important thing to know is what will be 
its effect. It seems to be generally believed 
that, so far as it may influence the conduct 
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and the issue of the war, it will impart vigor 
to the campaigns, will eliminate to a marked 
degree the sinister influences that have frus- 
trated such honest efforts as have been put 
forth, will substitute a measure of honesty for 
the corruption that has been rife, and will 
relieve many of the anxieties that the succes- 
sive Russian failures have caused the Entente 
Allies. 

Although the revolution was, in a certain 
sense, a war measure, it was more than that. 
Its motives antedate the war, its consequences 
will outlast it. A dynasty that has ruled for 
three centuries and survived the assassination 
of several czars has at last come to an end. 
That is a political event of the first impor- 
tance. The country that, more nearly than any 
other, maintained the ancient form of autoc- 
racy, throws off altogether the shackles of 
hereditary government and adopts the system 
of democracy. 

It is an experiment—a hopeful attempt to 
thrust away the thousand hampering obstacles 
to the progress of a people. Every champion of 
individual liberty will wish it suecess; but its 
success may not be immediate. France did not 
succeed in similar efforts until the third trial. 
Spain made the experiment forty-four years 
ago, gave it up at the end of a year, and has 
never renewed the attempt. Spanish America 
has been making it for a century with indiffer- 
ent success. China as a republic is still in the 
experimental stage. All these facts admonish 
us not to be too confident that the Russian 
people will never again wish for a czar; but 
whatever may happen in the immediate future 
or after the lapse of a few years, the vestiges 
of such a revulsion as has occurred in Russia 
can never be obliterated. 
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THE FALL OF BAGDAD 


FEW weeks ago we spoke of the collapse 
of Turkish military power in Palestine, 


and of the opportunity that offered to 
the British arms to strike a serious blow at 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Now we 
have to record the complete defeat of the 
Turks in Mesopotamia and the capture of the 
ancient city of Bagdad by Gen. Maude’s army. 
A great strategic campaign that will expel the 
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Turks from two thirds of their empire is no 
longer a mere possibility. The roads are open 
to a British advance from the south and a 
Russian advance from the north and east; if 
the two nations can find the men necessary 
for such a campaign, there is every reason to 
expect its success. Turkey has long been in a 
condition of economic prostration. Galvanized 
by German energy and supplied with German 
officers and ammunition, it has made a better 
stand in the field than anyone could have pre- 
dicted ; but the stimulation that Berlin applied 
so successfully has worn off, and the disease 
has reasserted itself. Turkey is in no condition 
to prolong the war; Britain and Russia can 
occupy as much of its territory as they have 
men to hold. That is of course the difficulty, 
for the demands of the European fronts are 
tremendous. 

The fall of Bagdad is important for sev- 
era] reasons. It restores the prestige of the 
British arms in the Orient. It alters the “‘war 
map’’ greatly to the advantage of the Entente 
Powers. It puts into British hands the most 
important city of Asiatic Turkey, the terminus 
of the great German strategic railway ; unless 
events in the western field of war offset it, it 
will make German control of the richest part 
of Turkey and the land route to India impos- 
sible. It strikes a blow at the leadership of 
Turkey among the Mohammedan states, and 
even at the very existence of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The taking of Constantinople would not 
be more significant from that point of view, 
for Turkey is not a European but an Asiatic 
power. It could give up the straits and the 
ancient city of Constantine, and still remain a 
potentially rich and powerful state. But if it 
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loses control of Arabia, Mesopotamia, Armenia, 
Syria and perhaps of the Levant, what would 
there be left? Nothing but the Anatolian 
highlands, a meagre basis for the claims of the 
Sultan to imperial dignity or to the caliphate 


ar” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.— The Senate adjourned on 

March 16; it took no action on the treaty 
with Colombia. Several hundred nominations 
were confirmed, among them those of Dr. Cary 
T. Grayson to be Medical Director of the 
Navy and ex-Congressman R. B. Stevens of 
New Hampshire to the shipping board. 
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HE RAILWAYS. —On March 16, at 

the President’s request, the committee of 
railway officials and the chiefs of the four 
labor brotherhoods met Secretaries Lane and 
Wilson, Mr. Daniel Willard and Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, whom he had asked to act as media- 
tors. Three days later it was announced that 
the threatened strike would not take place. 
In view of the critical situation of the coun- 
try, the railway managers had agreed to con- 
cede the eight-hour day to the employees, and 
the men abandoned their demand for a higher 
rate of pay on overtime. ——On March 19 the 
Supreme Court, by a vote of 5 to 4, sustained 
the constitutionality of the Adamson law. 
Justices Day, Van Devanter, Pitney and Mc- 
Reynolds dissented. The majority opinion, 
read by the Chief Justice, also held that the 
men employed in such essential public service 
as railway operation had not the right to strike 
in concert, and that some means must be 
found to prevent such action. 
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ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.—On 

March 18 it was announced that three 
American ships, City of Memphis, Illinois 
and Vigilancia, had been sunk unwarned by 
German submarines in the war zone off the 
British Isles. Fifteen men, some of them 
American citizens, were killed when the Vigi- 
lancia was torpedoed. The news caused a sen- 
sation in Washington, where it was regarded 
as amounting to an act of war on the part of 
Germany. The President placed the sum of 
$115, 000,000, voted him by Congress, at the 
immediate disposal of the Navy Department, 
and preparations for war were hurried in all 
the navy yards. On March 21 the President 
called Congress to meet in special session on 
April 2 ‘‘to consider grave matters of national 
policy.’’ ° 


EXICO.—Gen. Obregon has resigned the 

office of Secretary of War in President 
Carranza’s Cabinet.—— According to reports 
reaching El Paso, Gen. Villa had decisively 
defeated the government forces under Gen. 
Murguia at Rosario, and was in possession of 
the greater part of the State of Chihuahua. 
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RANCE.—The Briand ministry, harassed 

by factional opposition in the Chamber of 
Deputies, resigned on March 17. Alexandre 
Ribot, Minister of Finance under M. Briand, 
is the new premier. 9 


EVOLUTION IN RUSSIA.—The most 
startling event since the great war began 
is the revolution in Russia. That began when 
the Czar suspended the sittings of the Duma. 
The Duma, led by its President, Rodzianko, 
refused to disperse. Riots and strikes caused 
by the scarcity of food 
disturbed Petrograd for 
several days, and when, 
on March 10, the soldiers 
were ordered to fire on 
a crowd of people in 
the Nevsky Prospekt, 
they refused to do so. 
Events moved rapidly 
after that. The leaders 
of the Duma put them- 
selves at the head of the 
restless people, the reg- 
iments of soldiers in 
the garrison, one after 
the other, came over to the popular side, and 
after a few hours of sharp street fighting on 
March 12 the police and the few troops still 
loyal to the old régime were defeated and dis- 
persed. A new government was formed with 
Prince Lvoff as Premier and Prof. Paul Milu- 
koff as Foreign Minister, and all the generals 
in the field hastened to promise their support. 
In Moscow and other cities the revolution, 
which seems to have been carefully prepared 
in advance, moved with equal rapidity. A 
committee of the new government met the 
Czar at Pskov as he was returning from the 
front; on learning of the situation he promptly 
abdicated on behalf of himself and his son, the 
young Czarevitch. He went to his estates in 
the Crimea, but was later reported to be 
returning to Petrograd under arrest. 
The Grand Duke Michael, the Czar’s 
brother, also surrendered his claim to the 
throne, although it was reported that, if at a 
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later time the people desired it, he would be 
willing to act as a constitutional monarch. 

The country acquiesced in the revolution 
with extraordinary placidity; it is evidently 
relieved to see the last of the corrupt, inefficient 
and treacherous bureaucracy that has ham- 
pered and frustrated all the activities of Russia 
during the war. Boris Stiirmer, a former prime 
minister who was known as a pro-German 
and as an advocate of a separate peace, and 
Protopopoff, the Minister of the Interior, are 
in prison. Except for a few members of the 
secret police and persons known or believed to 
be spies, no one was killed after the success 
of the revolution was assured. 

The new government, which is virtually a 
committee of the Duma, declared a general 
amnesty for all political prisoners, promised 
home rule to Finland, called a constitutional 
assembly, which is to be elected by popular 
vote and which will decide upon the future 
form of government, and declared that it would 
devote itself to a determined and efficient con- 
duct of the war against the Central Powers. 
The Allied governments and the United States 
directed their representatives to deal with the 
new government of Russia, although they had 
not on March 21 formally recognized it. 


THE EUROPEAN WARBO 
(From March 15 to March 21) 

The great German retirement in France was 
the event of the week. Although it was no 
doubt made necessary by the continual pres- 
sure of the British and French forces on the 
Arras-Soissons front, it was not the conse- 
quence of any concerted attack; it was car- 
ried out systematically and skillfully, and 
yielded very few guns or prisoners to the pur- 
suing armies. It did surrender more than a 
thousand square miles of French territory and 
about two hundred towns and villages, includ- 
ing Bapaume, Péronne, Ham and Chauny. 
Many of the abandoned towns were blown up 
or set on fire, and the British and French 
moved forward in pursuit through a country- 
side that had been laid waste. As this record 
closed it appeared that the retirement was 
nearly at an end and that the new German 
line would be based on Cambrai, St. Quentin, 
La Feére and Laon. 

The retirement will shorten the German line 
enough to release approximately one hundred 
and fifty thousand men. The movement was 
no doubt undertaken to delay and hamper the 
expected spring drive, since the Allies must 
now prepare new trench lines and new lines 
of communication to serve their present front, 
whereas the Germans are in carefully prepared 
positions. It is probable also that the Germans 
are getting together all the strength they can 
for a blow of their own, either against Russia 
or at some point on the western line; it is 
impossible to predict which. 

Berlin announced that the retirement was 
made possible by the fact that the Germans 
had regained the mastery of the air, and gave 
an imposing list of the enemy airplanes shot 
down during the week. 

Gen. Maude reported that his army was in 
possession of both banks of the Tigris for 
thirty miles above Bagdad, and that the Turks 
still retreated. The Russians took Van in 
Armenia, and drove the Turks in western 
Persia still nearer to the border. 

There was fighting along the Macedonian 
front, favorable to the Allied forces on the 
whole. Artillery activity was reported from 
the Italian front. 

Berlin announeed that 368 merchant ships, 
of a tonnage of 781,500, had been sunk by sub- 
marines during February. That is 300,000 in 
excess of the tonnage that England admits 
having lost. Which count is correct we cannot 
tell. The weekly report from London spoke of 
24 British ships sunk in seven days. On March 
19 a German squadron of destroyers raided the 
Channel, shelled Ramsgate and sunk a British 
destroyer before they were driven off. Berlin 
reported that a French battleship had been 
sunk in the Mediterranean. 

China has requested the Entente Powers to 
suspend the payment of Boxer indemnities and 
to consent to an increase of import duties. 
That was interpreted as a move in the direction | 
of war with Germany. 

A Zeppelin raid against London took place 
on March 16. One of the airships was brought 
down in France on its way back to Germany. | 

The great imperial conference, attended by | 
representatives of the British colonies and 
dependencies, met at London on March 20 in 
consultation with the war cabinet. It is believed 
that the conference will also diseuss the Irish 
question. 

The news of the revolution in Russia was 
followed by a hurried conference at Vienna 
between the German Chancellor and the Aus- 
trian Emperor and his ministers. Just before 
leaving Berlin Bethmann Hollweg made a 
remarkable speech in the Prussian Diet, in 
which he warned the conservatives that the 
world could never return to the situation that 
existed before the war. He added that Ger- 
many, and especially Prussia, must consent to 
a political reorganization after the war is over 
—a reorganization by which the people shall 
have a more liberal franchise and a greater 
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share of political power and responsibility. 
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Suppose All Could Use the 


HUDSON 
SUPER-SIX 


Would Other Types Remain? 


In the present conflict of 
types — Fours, Sixes and 
V-Types—it is well to con- 
sider what would happen 
if the Super-Six were free. 
Our patents confine it to 
the Hudson. 

As it is now, numerous 
fine-car makers advocate 
other types. And tell you 
reasons for it. 

Some still cling to Fours. 
Some urge Eights and 
Twelves. But the weight 
of opinion favors the small- 
bore Six. 

What would come of this 
conflict —think you — were 
the Super-Six not patented. 


These Are the Facts 


The Super-Six last year 
won all the worth-while 
records. Ina hundred hard- 
fought contests, against all 
types, it proved itself 
supreme. 

As for the Light Six, in our 
final perfection, the Super- 
Six invention increased its 
efficiency by 80 per cent. 

As for Eights and 
Twelves, our experience 
with motors of that type 
which we built made them 
seem to us, unnecessary. 

And the Super-Six has 
made the Hudson the 
largest - selling front - rank 
car. Last year it out-sold 
any car with a price above 
$1100. 


The Vital Supremacy 


One may say, I don’t care 
for speed, or great reserve 
power, or a marvelous hill- 
climber.” 

Then why added cylin- 
ders, or extra valves, or 
anything else to that end? 

You do want superlative 
capacity, whether you use 
it or not. You certainly want 
it when it means no added 
size or cost. When it means 
simply ended friction. 

That’s the great point. 
The Super -Six motor is 
small and light and simple. 
We have not aimed at 


excessive speed or power. 
We have simply minimized 
friction. 

We have done—but done 
better—what every engi- 
neer has been aiming at for 
years. And for the same 
result— more speed and 
power, without added com- 
plications. Also multiplied 
endurance. 

Endurance was the chief 
aim. It is friction that 
causes wear. We have so 
reduced it that we attain 
what is proved the greatest 
motor in the world. And 
certainly you want it. 


What One Year Did 


Mark how the Super-Six, 
in one year, sprang to the 
pinnacle place. There are 
now 30,000 running. This 
year brings nothing to rival 
it. So it is bound to gain 
multiplied prestige. 

This year’s bodies also 
give to Hudson leadership 
in style. The ablest artists 
and craftsmen gave their 
best to these models. Each 
is a study in motor car lux- 
ury. Each is a pattern type. 

This year we add a great 
gasoline saver—shutters on 
the radiator—which by con- 
trolling the heat of the motor 
in part overcomes the dis- 
advantage of the constantly 
falling quality of gasoline. 
We add a pneumatic engine 
primer. We add plaited 
upholstery. 

Our patented carburetor 
—on Hudsons alone — is 
self-adjusting to every en- 
gine speed. 

So Hudson supremacy 
does not lie in the Super- 
Six motor only. 

When you buy a fine car 
—a car to keep—you are 
bound to want the Hudson. 
You want the car which 
outperforms and outshines 
other cars. If you want 
such a car this spring, we 
urge a prompt decision. 
Last year many buyers 
waited months for delivery. 


Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 Town CarLandaulet $3025 

Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 Limousine . . 

Touring Sedan. . . 
Town Car $2925 

(All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


- « 2025 
2175 Limousine Landaulet 3025 
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ALLELUIA! 


BY Nancy a Turner 


T was dark in the land, 
And the seal was set fast; 

The faithful who watched 

Were weary at last; 
But the mountains grew gray 

And their black shadows fled, 
And at breaking of day 

Christ rose from the dead. 


The garden was still, 
And the city was dim, 
But the flowers and trees 
Wakened softly for Him. 
With no man to see, 
When the east was faint red, 
For you and for me 
Christ rose from the dead. 


That garden is dust 
And that hillside is dumb, 
But here is our trust 
For the ages to come,— 
That when darkness was gone, 
As his promise had said, 
In the beauty of dawn 
Christ rose from the dead! 
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“JUST A MAN DRIVING A DRAY” 


HAT is probably what you would say 
of him. Nevertheless, that gray-haired, 
middle-aged man, driving his dray, is a 
hero. He does not think so. He thinks 
he has merely done his duty. 

Years ago he was one of twelve chil- 
dren—a happy, busy family living in 
the mountains several miles from the 
village. Then suddenly the scourge of 

tuberculosis fell upon them. That was before the 

proper treatment of the disease was understood. 

Nine brothers and sisters died, one after another. 

There were no trained nurses in the country dis- 

tricts then; the other members of the family had 

to do all the nursing. Through all that agonizing 
period the man who drives the dray was a veritable 
rock of defense. He saw one brother and sister 
after another sicken and fade away. He nursed 
them all. He gave what physical relief he could, 
and with his prayers he comforted and sustained 
the trembling souls setting forth for the unknown. 

All his youth was so spent. 

At last only his father and mother, two brothers 
and himself were left. One of the brothers married 
and moved away. The other was killed by a train. 
The poor old mother died. Then came the last 
fierce trial. The father fell ill with cancer. His 
devoted son set himself to face the long terrible 
months of nursing, although he himself was now 
stricken with tuberculosis. His one prayer was 
that his strength would not fail while his father 
needed him. The son’s prayer was granted: his 
strength held out until his father’s death. After 
that he cared little what happened to himself. He 
went, nevertheless, to a hospital, and there, under 
modern treatment, his disease was arrested. 

Almost his whole life has been passed in caring 
for the sick. He has never been free to follow 
his own desires, to find congenial work, to make 
money, to see the world, or to marry. But he is 
never bitter; he thinks he has done only his duty 
as a son, a brother and a Christian. Perhaps he is 
right, but how many of us who call ourselves 
Christians are doing ours as simply, as nobly, as 
devotedly? 
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A FAILURE AT THIRTY 


RE yout not often discouraged ?” the man 
who had failed asked the busy grocer. 
“You have customers who complain 
and bills you cannot collect. You must 
be wholly discouraged at times.” 

“Discouraged!” exclaimed the gro- 
eer. “Why, man, I hardly know what 
you mean. Oh, you refer to the Torreys 
who left town with their bills unpaid. 

But, listen! I have the trade of the three new 

families on Linden Avenue, and they pay cash. 

Just look at my shelves—every article pure! I 

stand here and gaze about my store sometimes as 

my wife does at her tulip bed in the spring. Oh, 
this is a great business for a live man, a great —” 

But the man who had failed had turned to a 
farmer who was waiting for his order to be filled. 

“Am I ever discouraged?” repeated the broad- 
shouldered young man. “Why, I’m so busy plant- 
ing and harvesting that I haven’t any time to think 
of myself. Come out to Sunnymead some day and 
I'll show you my new barn—the finest in the 
county. I tell you it’s —” 

But the man who had failed was passing through 
the doorway. Surely his physician, a man of many 
years, would understand. 

“Doctor,” he began, as he entered the sunny 
office, ‘isn’t your life very hard at times? When 
patients refuse to follow your instructions, aren’t 
you sorely discouraged ?” 

“Discouraged!” cried the physician. “That is a 
word I haven’t used for years. I am a busy man. 
Look at those books on spinal diseases that the 
expressman brought this morning. Mrs. Trueman 
expects me to cure little Ruth.” 

“But don’t your patients weary you with their 
endless recital of symptoms, real and imagined ?” 

“Weary me!” exclaimed the gray-haired man. 
“How could I help my patients if I did not under- 
stand them? No, my friend, you are not going now. 
Tell me what the trouble is with you!” 

The man who had failed met the searching eyes 
of his physician and returned to his chair. He out- 
lined briefly and bitterly his failure in every work 
that he had undertaken since his graduation from 
college. 

“What did you want most to do when you were 
a boy?” asked his friend. 

“To sell things!” replied the young man almost 
fiercely. “To stand behind a counter. But my par- 
ents were ambitious. They sent me to college. It 
was a great mistake. I had almost forgotten my 
boyish plans until I was in a grocery this morning. 
But I can’t —” 

*Can’t!” cried the physician. “Can’t sell flour or 
hats or boots because you have received a degree! 
At forty, even, you could start on the lowest rung 
of the ladder and become a successful business 
man—if you love the work. The profession or the 
business a man enjoys and is fitted for may be com- 
pared to his children, At times they may cause 
him great anxiety, but he works for them tirelessly ; 














however full of childish pranks they may be, he 
looks forward hopefully to their future, and never 
loses his confidence of their success at last.” 

At thirty the man who had failed three times 
went forth to seek success. In a large department 
store he used his education and his knowledge of 
the world in selling men’s furnishings. He had no 
time for discouragement, for in his spare moments 
he was acquainting himself with all phases of his 
work. At forty he held a position of trust and im- 
portance in the firm. ; 

“Don’t you often get discouraged ?” a young man 
with troubled eyes asked him one day. 

“Discouraged!” replied the man who had become 
a success at forty. ‘Never! I am trying to do a 
man’s work. Tell me your story. I think I can 
help you.” 
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TWO BRAVE CHILDREN 
A True Story 

T= warm September sun shed its soft light 

on field and forest and rippling water when 

Doreen Ashburnham and Tony Farrar ran 
down the steps of their home at the head of Cow- 
ichan Lake. The children had received permission 
from their mothers to go for a gallop. Their pony 
was feeding in a field about three quarters of a 
mile away, but to catch him was an easy task. 

A few years before, Lawrence Ashburnham, 
with his wife and little daughter, had left England 
to make a new home on Vancouver Island, in 
British Columbia. A year later, Mrs. Farrar, a 
widowed friend, and her little son had come to 
live with them. The children soon became con- 
stant companions, and now, when Doreen was 
eleven and Anthony eight, they spent the long 
summer days out of doors playing together. 

The harvest was over and Mr. Ashburnham 
and his farm hand had gone to town. The nearest 
neighbor on their side of the lake was five miles 
away. Yet no thought of danger from the dark 
forest that lay beyond the fields crossed the minds 
of the children. The giant firs were their friends. 
The waves of the lake murmured softly as they 
reached the shore. The meadow lark’s song came 
sweet and clear across the fields. The whir of the 
wings of grouse starting up from the undergrowth, 
the chatter of the squirrels and the scolding of the 
blue jay were sounds that caught their quick ears. 

They had almost reached the gate of the field 
when Doreen suddenly caught Tony’s arm and 
with a swift motion placed herself in front of 
him. There, only a few yards away, a big pan- 
ther crouched among the brown, withered ferns. 
Frightened at the unexpected and most unusual 
sight, the children turned to run back to the house. 
They were too late. With a bound the huge erea- 
ture struck Doreen and threw her to the ground. As 
quick as a flash Tony raised the bridle he carried 
and with all his might struck the beast again and 
again. At that the growling panther turned and 
slashed the boy’s head with its strong claws. 

“Run! Run, Doreen!” cried the boy as he fell. 

But Doreen did not run. Springing from the 
ground, she grappled with the panther and, using 
all the strength of her young arms, dragged him 
from the prostrate child. In the struggle, she 
pushed her fingers into the beast’s eye. With a 
howl of pain, the panther turned and ran toward 
the wood. 

Doreen instantly caught up the bleeding Tony 
and half carried, half supported him until she 
neared the house and was able to summon help. 

Both mothers were terrified at the sight of their 
children, for they knew well the danger of blood 
poisoning from such wounds, Leaving Mrs. Farrar, 
who fortunately was a nurse, to care for the chil- 
dren, Mrs. Ashburnham rowed two miles across 
the lake to the home of the nearest doctor. When 
the physician arrived he immediately wrapped 
little Tony up and started for the nearest hospital. 
Not until he had gone did Doreen yield to the 
faintness that had for some time almost overcome 
her. She grew feverish, and the next day she, too, 
was brought to the hospital. 

A neighbor who had learned the story took his 
dog and gun and went in search of the cougar. 
He found it near the spot where the strange con- 
flict had taken place, and with a well-aimed shot 
killed it. An examination of the dead body showed 
that the animal was blind in one eye and that the 
other had been injured before Doreen had hurt it. 
The wild creatures upon which the panther preys 
could easily elude it, and, desperate with hunger, 
it sought the open and attacked the children. 

Skillful treatment and good nursing soon brought 
about complete recovery, and the two little friends 
returned to their home. 

Doreen’s grandfather is a distinguished British 
officer, and her ancestors, centuries ago, helped 
to fight the Danes in England; but no soldier of 
the present day or warrior of the past was braver 
than the little British Columbia maiden who would 
have given her life to save her playmate from 
death. Tony is the grandson of an eminent Scottish 
doctor, who may well be proud of him. 
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A FACTORY THAT EMPLOYS 
SPIDERS 


N a large English factory that produces survey- 
ing instruments, spiders are probably the most 
indispensable workmen. It is their duty to spin 

the delicate thread used for the cross hairs that 
mark the exact centre of the object lens in the 
surveyor’s telescope. 

Spider web is the only suitable material yet dis- 
covered for the cross hairs of surveying instru- 
ments. Although this fibre is almost invisible to the 
naked eye, the powerful lenses of the telescope 
magnify it to the size of a man’s thumb. Human 
hair when magnified in the same way has the 
apparent dimensions of a rough-hewn lamp-post. 
Moreover, human hair is transparent and cross 
hairs must be opaque. 

The spiders produce during a two-month’s spin- 
ning season thousands of yards of web, which is 
wound upon metal frames and stored away until 
needed. A spider ‘at work” dangles in the air by 
its invisible thread, the upper end of which is at- 
tached to a metal wire frame whirled in the hands 
of a girl. The girl first places the spider on her 
hand until the protruding end of the thread has 
become attached. When the spider attempts to 
leap to the ground she quickly attaches the thread 
to the centre of the whirling frame, and as the 
spider pays out its web she wraps it round the 
frame. At one time she removes from a spider 
several hundred feet of thread. 

The spiders are kept in a large room under the 
supervision of three girls and a forewoman. When 
the little workmen are not spinning, they live in a 
large wooden cage. Flies are their chief article of 
diet. During the winter months the spider colony 
usually dies, and an entirely new corps of workmen 


must be recruited. Not every spider will do—only 
large fat fellows that spin a tough, round thread 
are suitable. 

The girls who have charge of the spiders are not 
in the least afraid of them. On the contrary, they 
regard them as pets, can tell them apart, and often 
call them by nicknames that humorously describe 
their appearance or their peculiar habits of work. 
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THE LEANING TOWERS OF 
BOLOGNA 


TALY is a land of many leaning towers, among 
I which the Tower of Pisa and the fallen cam- 

panile at Venice are the best known. The 
strangest of the leaning towers, however, are the 
Torre Asinelli and the Torre Garisenda in Bo- 
logna, which were erected in 1109 and 1110 A.D. 
The builders intended them for fortified homes, of 
which Bologna at one time possessed as many as 
two hundred. The gloomy, smooth-walled brick 
towers standing side by side make a strange im- 
pression upon the person who looks up at them 
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BOLOGNA'S LEANING TOWERS 





from the ground. Dante, in his Inferno, compared 
the giant Antzeus, who was bending toward him, 
to the Torre Garisenda “when a cloud passes over 
it.?? 

The Torre Asinelli is three hundred and twenty 
feet high and contains a rough staircase of four 
hundred and forty-seven steps. From the summit, 
which is four feet out of plumb with the base, you 
have a fine view of the city. The slant is uninten- 
tional, and was probably caused by the sinking of 
the foundations. Torre Garisenda is one hundred 
and sixty-three feet high,—sixteen feet lower than 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa,—and it is ten feet out 
of plumb—only three feet less than the Tower of 
Pisa. 

When Ottone Garisenda began to build in 1110 
A.D., he apparently wanted his house to surpass 
his neighbor Asinelli’s in oddity; and so he inten- 
tionally made his tower out of the perpendicular. 
He found it impossible, however, to complete the 
tower at that angle, and had to cease work on it 
before it attained the height of its companion. 
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HARBORING A TRAMP 


4 S: Charlie puts you off when you ask him to 

do odd jobs round the house?” said Mrs. 

Dill to her daughter-in-law. ‘Well, I’m not 
surprised. He gets that straight enough from his 
father. Why don’t you tell him that, if he doesn’t do 
better, you’ll be harboring a tramp some day, just 
the same as his mother did once? He’ll know what 
you mean. 

“T was all out of patience that morning,” Mother 
Dill continued. “There were things in the garden 
and about the house to be done, and I begged Pa 
to give me a few hours. But he had so many irons 
in the fire that he simply couldn’t stop to potter 
at home. 

“He had scarcely got out of sight when a tramp 
appeared at the door. He had the usual story—out 
of money and out of work; and could I give him 
something to eat. : 

“**Well,’ says I, ‘there’s one thing I am not out 
of, and that is work. I can give you some of that 
first, and afterwards a break fast.’ 

“T expected him to mutter something and march 
off. But he didn’t. He said, ‘All right, mum!’ And 
when I came to get a second look at him, I 
thought he had a much better face than most of 
his kind. So 1 trusted him for his breakfast, and 
after he had eaten a good meal,—and he had a 
hearty appetite, I can tell you,—we went at the 
garden. 

“I don’t know when I-had so enjoyed myself. 
The man knew how to take orders, and he was 
real sociable, too, and told me the story of his life, 
not sparing himself in the least. He said that he 
was brought up well, and that he was tired of the 
life he had been leading and wanted to go back 
to his home. 

“It was noon before I knew it, and of course I 
wouldn’t send him off without his dinner. Then 
while I was talking with him at dinner I found 
that he was handy with tools; so I had him make 
over the grapevine trellis and mend the back steps 
and putty up some of the windows and put up 
some shelves in one of the closets. 

“Along toward night he said he guessed he 
would have to be moving; so I put him up a lunch 
and paid him fifty cents, and told him always to 
think of me as a friend. 

“He hadn’t much more than got out of the yard 
when Pa drove in. I couldn’t wait for him to un- 
harness before showing him how much a man 
could accomplish when he was willing to listen to 
reason. Pa sniffed a little, but he couldn’t find a 
word of fault to say until I took him up to the 
clothes closet to see the new shelves. Then he 








made a dive for the pocket of a vest of his that 
hung there and roared out: 

‘*<Did you leave that fellow here alone?’ 

‘Only for a minute,’ says I, kind of scared. 

“<«That’s what comes from harboring a tramp,’ 
says Pa. ‘My wallet is gone, and your day’s work 
has cost me about forty dollars.’ 

“My heart was right in my mouth, but I kept a 
stiff upper lip. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘perhaps if you’d 
spend a little time fixing things up in the beginning, 
it would save you money in the end.’ 

“He made no answer, but said he’d start right 
off after the fellow, and maybe catch him and jail 
him. Among Pa’s irons in the fire was being deputy 
sheriff. I went along to identify. The man hadn’t 
much of a start, and we soon caught sight of him 
hurrying along through a piece of woods. 

‘“**Hi, there!’ Pa yelled, and the tramp stopped 
right in his tracks, waiting for us to come up. As 
Pa jumped out of the wagon he clapped his hand 
into his inside pocket, and the look on his face 
fairly seared me. Then he walked right up to the 
poor fellow and laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“*Vou the chap that worked for my wife to-day?’ 
says Pa. 

***Ves, sir,’ Says the tramp, taking off his cap to 
me as polite as you please. 

***Paid you fifty cents, did she?’ says Pa. 

“*Ves, sir,’ says he. 

“‘*Well,’ says Pa, ‘that was a ridiculous price 
for what you did; here’s a two-dollar bill. And see 
here,’ says Pa, ‘if you are in earnest about wanting 
to work, come back ‘to my house in the morning 
and I’ll try to find you a job.’ 

“Then, after a few more words, he got into the 
wagon and we turned round. 

“*Why didn’t you arrest that man for stealing?’ 
says I when we were out of earshot. 

“*Well,’ says he, ‘I know a thief when I see him, 
and he isn’t one.’ 

“But I wasn’t going to be put off by any such 
palaver as that. 

““Where did you get that two dollars you paid 
him?’ says I. ‘Out of the wallet that you missed?’ 

“Then Pa owned up, although he hated to. He 
had felt that wallet in his vest pocket just as he 
jumped out of the wagon. He’d been carrying it 
all day, supposing he had left it at home. 

“Well, the man—Duggan, his name was—did 
come round the next morning, and got his job. 
He kept at it, steady as a mill, too, until he had 
saved up money enough to go back home. So my 
harboring a tramp turned out pretty well that time, 
although I never have tried it since. For one thing, 
I have never seen another tramp that resembled 
Duggan; and then, Pa is a grain better than he 
used to be about jobbing round home.” 
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HOLLAND SLOWLY SINKING 


F the land of Holland continues to sink, there is 
I danger that the subsidence will become so great 

that, in spite of the progress of engineering 
science, it will be impossible to continue the cease- 
less struggle with the waters. That is the view 
which Prof. Molengraaff of the Polytechnic Col- 
lege of Delft recently expressed before the Geo- 
logical Mining Society. 

A large part of the Netherlands, particularly the 
western and northwestern provinces, lies below 
the level of the sea, which is kept from overflow- 
ing hundreds of square miles of land by the natural 
barrier of the long line of sand dunes that fringe 
the coast, reinforced at two or three points by 
artificial means. The level of the rivers and many 
of the canals in such regions is likewise higher than 
the surrounding country, and the nation has to 
maintain dikes and embankments at great pains 
and corresponding expense. e 

“If,” declares Prof. Molengraaff, “the total ex- 
penditure should exceed the total income, then 
the common sense of the Dutch people would lead 
them to withdraw to higher regions.” 

Opinions differ on the question of whether the 
ground is still sinking, and what influences are 
responsible for such a phenomenon. Some experts 
believe that the phenomena observed are a conse- 
quence of certain movements of the sea level. 

Mr. J. C. Ramaer is convinced from the results 
of water-gauge observations that the land of Hol- 
land has subsided noticeably, and so has that of 
the bordering countries and the greater part of the 
British Isles. He concludes from the entire list of 
such observations that there has been an average 
subsidence at the coast line of about eleven inches 
in each century. Farther inland the subsidence 
diminishes to perhaps five and one-half inches. 
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SHE WAS SHOPPING 


LADY had been sitting in a furniture shop 
A for nearly two hours inspecting the stock 
of linoleums, says the Chicago Journal. 
Roll after roll the perspiring assistant brought out, 
but still she seemed dissatisfied. From her dress 
he judged her to be a person of wealth, and thought 
it likely that she would have a good order to give. 
When at last he had shown her the last roll, he 
paused in despair. 

“I’m very sorry, madam,” he said apologetically, 
“but if you could wait I could get some more 
pieces from the factory. Can you call again?” 

The prospective customer gathered her belong- 
ings together and rose from the chair. 

“Yes, do,” she said, with a gracious smile, ‘“‘and 
ask them to send you some with very small designs, 
suitable for putting in the bottom of a canary’s 
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NOT AN ACORN 


HEN James A. Garfield was president of 

Hiram College, says the Christian Register, 

a man brought up his son to be entered as a 
student. He wanted the boy to take a course 
shorter than the regular one. 

“My son can never take all those studies,’”’ said 
the father. “He wants to get through more quickly. 
Can’t you arrange it for him?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Garfield. “He can take a 
short course; it all depends on what you want to 
make of him. When God wants to make an oak He 
takes a hundred years, but He takes only two 
months to make a squash.” 
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THE PENALTY OF LARGENESS 


Tie three-hundred-pound man, of whom 
Harper’s Magazine tells the following story, 
stood gazing longingly at the attractive goods 
displayed in a haberdasher’s window for a mark- 
down sale. A friend stopped to inquire if he was 
thinking of buying shirts or pyjamas. 

“Gosh, no!” replied the fat man. “Nothing fits 
me ready-made except a handkerchief.” 
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An Caster Adventure 


By EULETA WADSWORTH 


ASTER morning in Yellowstone Park 
E was a real spring day in spite of the 

great white carpet of snow that was still 
spread over everything; and Brownie Bruin, 
who was enjoying the warm sunshine, 
stretched himself and blinked his eyes at his 
brother. 

“I’m hungry,’’ he said. ‘‘I think I’ll go 
and hunt some breakfast. ’’ 

‘*You’d better stay right here,’’ replied 
Bobby. ‘‘ You’ll be getting into more trouble. 
Mother is out hunting now; she’ll find some- 
thing for us. Besides, she told us not to go 
away.’’ 

‘*But mother won’t find the kind of break- 
fast I want. I’m egg hungry. I think I’ll go 
up to the hotel and look in the hens’ nests.’’ 

‘*How can you think of such a thing?’’ cried 
Bobby, jumping up on his hind legs and 
walking up to his brother in great excite- 
ment. ‘‘Didn’t the keeper’s dog chase you 
up a tree? And didn’t the keeper’s wife shut 
you up in the shed until her husband came 
and put a big chain round your neck and tied 
you up?’’ 

‘‘Oh, what’s the use of getting mad, Bob? 
The dog didn’t get me, and I broke the chain 
and got away.’’ 

‘*Yes, and maybe you’ll have to wear that 
piece of chain round your neck all the rest of 
your life.’’ 

‘*Well, it doesn’t hurt; and while I was tied 
up, the keeper’s little girl used to throw lumps 
of sugar to me.’’ 

‘*But perhaps next time you couldn’t break 
the chain, and you’d have to stay tied up al- 
ways, ’’ argued Bobby in a shrill voice, filled 
with fear at Brownie’s recklessness. 

At that, Brownie shut his mouth tight 
and would not reply to his brother’s argu- 
ments. And presently he turned away and 
padded off through the woods toward the big 
hotel. 

He had gone there many times the summer 
before, and the people had fed him sugar. 
So the first thing he had done two weeks ago, 
when Mother Bruin and Bobby and he came 
out of their cave under the rocks after their 
long winter sleep, was to go to the hotel, 
hoping to be fed with sugar again. But he 
found the people all gone, and the windows 
covered with boards; and the keeper’s dog had 
chased him and frightened him terribly. Then, 
only a few days after that, he went again; 
and- while he was in the shed, smelling about 
for apples, the keeper’s wife locked the door 
and made him a prisoner. Still, he did not feel 
very much afraid now as he trotted along. He 
was thinking of the delicious breakfast he 
should have if he found some eggs—and if the 
dog did not find him! 

‘*My!’’ he said to himself, licking his chops. 
‘*Won’t Bob be envious when I tell him 
about those eggs? Eggs! How his mouth will 
water! If only he wasn’t such a coward!’’ 











All of an Easter morning, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit cried, 
“Gather, oh, gather, and listen, 

From all of the countryside! 
Hither, my congregation! 

Hither, ye flowerets gay! 
Hither, ye bouncing bunnies! 

Listen to what I| say!” 


Over the hills they hurried, 
Out of the field and wood, 
Bunnies and blooms of April, 
Whither the preacher stood. 
There were the yellow jonquils; 
There were the pansies blue; 
There were the stately lilies; 
There were the tulips, too. 





















Zack - in- the - Pulpit’s 
Sermon 
By JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


Then to his congregation 
Jack-in-the-pulpit said, 

“Lo, it is Easter morning! 
Lift up every head! 

Tell to the world your gladness! 
Show it the while ye sing 

Songs of the vanquished winter, 
Victory songs of spring! 


“Lo, it is Easter morning! 
Go to the world, | pray, 
Bearing the glorious message 
Born of our Easter Day; 
Tell how ye lay imprisoned 
Deep in the mould and the night! 
Tell how ye burst in beauty 
Into the warmth and the light!” 





carefully, stopping every few steps to look 
and listen. He did not want to get caught again. 
He had reached the rear of the shed in 


safety and was listening again before venturing 


farther, when the back door of the hotel 
opened and the keeper’s little girl came out. 
‘*Mother!’’ she called back into the kitchen. 
‘*I’m going to set my Easter eggs outside in 
the snow bank for a few minutes. May I?’’ 


‘‘All right,’? Brownie heard the mother | and Bobby had found before the snow came. 
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An Caster Race 


By HARRIET SUTHERLAND 


“Ho, ho!” cried Bobbie on Easter Day. 
“There are two bunnies beside the way.” 


“TI fear,” said Bessie, “that they will try 
To get the eggs we were sent to buy.” 





We’ll turn about and give them a race; 


| “And if we win when the race is through, 





DRAWN BY KATHARINE A. MALLETT 


“Well, well!” said Bobbie, “if that’s the case, 


We’ll keep the eggs and the bunnies, too!”’ 


















By this time the hotel was in sight, and 
Brownie slipped through the thick underbrush 
to the side of the poultry house, where he 
could not be seen from the rooms in the big 
building occupied by the keeper’s family. 
He edged his way cautiously round to the door 
and, after looking about and listening, slipped 
inside. All the way round the row of nests he 
went, nosing in each one for eggs; but to his 
disappointment he found every nest empty. 
Then he decided that he would see whether 
there were any apples left in the shed where 
he had once been trapped. That was near the | 





Tooms where the family and the dog lived;| He knew he would have to hurry if he wanted snow, while Mother Bruin and Bobby enjoyed 
So Brownie made his way there slowly and | them, for the little girl would be coming out | the greatest feast known to a bear family. 


| answer. And then the little girl went back into 


the hotel kitchen again and shut the door. 
Brownie shook all over with excitement. 
Eggs! Easter eggs! He had never heard of 
Easter eggs, but he knew that they must be 
good. All eggs were good. He had never tasted 
any kind of egg that was not delicious. Next to 
honey, he liked eggs better than anything, bet- 
ter even than sugar. After the door had closed 
and everything was quiet again, he ventured 
round the corner of the shed, and saw a pan 
on the ground in the snow by the side of the 
door. The eggs must be in that, he thought. 


“ faster and faster for home. Every few minutes 





So on an Easter morning, 
Over the hills and afar, 
All of the flowers of April 
Carry wherever they are 
Messages fair and fragrant— 
Do you not get them, pray ? 
Telling the world the meaning 


Flooding our Easter Day. 


Whispers the yellow jonquil, 

Whispers the pansy blue, 
Whispers the stately lily, 

Whispers the tulip, too: 
“Long did we lie imprisoned 

Deep in the mould and the night; 
Then we burst in beauty 

Into the warmth and the light!” 





in a few minutes. So, with his heart pounding 
against his ribs as it did when the dog chased 
him, he made a dash for the pan. 

The moment he saw the eggs he stopped 
| short in amazement. Such eggs! Never in his 
pase had he seen anything like them. Some 
| were bright green like the grass in summer, 
| and some bright blue like the blue jay’s wings, 
| and some bright red like the sweet berries he 


He just stood and stared at them until he re- 
membered that the little girl would be coming 
to take them inside almost any moment. Then 
he took a step forward and thrust his nose into 
the pan and seized a red one, because it was 
the color of the berries he liked so well; but 
instantly he dropped it and, letting out a yelp 
of pain, ran as fast as his legs would take him 
into the brush. 

Swinging his head from side to side, he ran 


he would stick his tongue out first on one side 
of his mouth and then on the other, and once 
he stopped and licked the cold snow. All the 
time he was whimpering and wishing his 
mother would happen along. When he reached 
home, his mother and Bobby were just start- 
ing off. He could see them a considerable dis- 
tance away; so he began to follow them. He 
could not catch up with them, and he could 
not call to them to wait, he was in such pain; 
but he managed to keep them in sight, and 
after a while they stopped by a hollow tree 
and looked round. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ called Mother Bruin, 
when she saw him with his tongue hanging 
out of his mouth. 

‘*Oh, I don’t know!’’ wailed Brownie. ‘‘It 
was those Easter eggs.’’ 

Brownie went up to his mother and stuck 
out his smarting tongue. 

‘*Why, goodness me!’’ cried Mother Bruin. 
‘*You have a great blister on your tongue. 
Were you trying to eat boiled eggs?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know!’’ wailed Brownie 
afresh. ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!?? ‘ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mother Bruin, licking the 
tears from his face, ‘‘it’s too bad, but, after 
all, you deserve it because you didn’t mind. 
Come, now, and forget about the blister. I’ve 
found a honey tree.’’ 

But Brownie could not eat even his favorite 
honey. He sat by, whimpering and ocedsion- 
/ ally holding his tongue against the cooling 











Phoebe’s Pamesakes 


By MARTHA BURR BANKS 


- H@BE! Pheebe!’’ called little girl 

P Phebe, imitating little bird phcebe on 

the clothes wire above her head. ‘‘I’ve 

a namesake, Aunt Alice, a namesake that is 
a little bird!’’ 

‘*You have more than one in the bird world, 
dear,’’ returned Aunt Alice. 

‘*‘Why, who are the others?’’ asked Pheebe. 

**See if you can search them out by your- 
self,’’ said Aunt Alice. 

One morning on her way to school Phebe 
caught a sound that made her stop and listen. 

Yes, there it came again! A crisp, gentle 
little ery of ‘‘ Phebe! Pheebe!’’ 

‘“*That’s not Phebe Gray!’’ she thought 
excitedly. ‘‘It must be one of my other name- 
sakes. Oh, oh, there it is! Why, it’s a chicka- 
dee! That’s not the chickadees’ song. I thought 
they were all gone, anyway.’’ 

Pheebe could hardly wait until the close of 
school to tell Aunt Alice of her discovery. 

‘* Chickadees do have a pheebe note in 
spring,’’ said Aunt Alice, ‘‘so now you have 
two of your friends. You should hear your third 
namesake whistle, ‘Pewit phcebe!’ soon, too.’’ 

‘*T never heard that song,’’ said Pheebe. 
‘*T don’t believe I know the bird that sings it.’’ 

*‘Oh, yes, you do,’’ merrily assured Aunt 
Alice. ‘‘You saw one the other day.’’ 

Pheebe went about the woods and fields 
chanting softly to herself, ‘‘Pe-wit phcebe! 
Pe-wit phebe!’’ and at last one day she rec- 
ognized an answer. 

**T’ve got it! I’ve got it!’’ she ran shouting 
to Aunt Alice. ‘‘It’s the meadow lark. I al- 
ways thought it said ‘Spring o’ the year,’ 
though.’’ 

‘*You can make it say either,’’ Aunt Alice 
replied. 

A few days later Phcebe and Aunt Alice 
were walking along the roadside together. 
Fifteen or twenty goldfinches were warbling 
and whisking about overhead. 

** Aren’t they pretty ?’’ cried Pheebe. ‘‘ But, 
Aunt Alice, did you hear that?’’ 

‘* A little note that sounds like a faint 
‘pheebe’ ?”’ said Aunt Alice. ‘‘ Yes, it certainly 
does, though usually the goldfinches’ song is 
a tinkle or a jingle of shells, and in the fall it 
is more like ‘Chibeec, chibec!’ all day long.’’ 

‘* Well, I’ve found four namesakes, any- 
way!’’ cried Pheebe. ‘‘That’s a good many 
for one little girl, isn’t it?’’ 











See 
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NATURE & SCIENCE, 
ORE 


HE ORIGINS OF LIMESTONE.—It is a 

commonplace of geology that many rocks 
were built up from the remains of plants or ani- 
mals. Thus great beds of limestone were formed 
from shells or corals, the remains of which are 
still distinctly visible in the rock. Pure limestone 
consists of carbonate of lime, but there are mag- 
nesian limestones, phosphatic limestones, siliceous 
limestones, and other kinds. The shells or skele- 
tons of the organisms of which they were formed 
were mostly carbonate of lime, but some of them 
were magnesian, phosphatic or siliceous. The prob- 
lem of determining how much material each group 
of organisms contributed to the marine sediments 
from which the rocks were formed is interesting 
and important, and has been carefully studied in 
the laboratory of the United States Geological 
Survey, where members of the staff have made 
hundreds of chemical analyses of shells or skele- 
tons of marine invertebrates, including the cal- 
careous algz, the specimens comprising forms 
ranging from almost microscopic Foraminifera up 
to large crustaceans. The mollusecan shells and 
the corals were found to consist of carbonate of 
lime that contains only trifling impurities, and 
some groups of organisms that made smaller con- 
tributions to the sediments consist largely of the 
same material. From those creatures, then, come 
the ordinary limestones. The Foraminifera, the 
beautiful corals known as sea fans, the echino- 
derms—which inelude the crinoids, sea urchins 
and starfishes—are all rich in carbonate of mag- 
nesia, and from them come the magnesian lime- 
stones and the dolomites. Phosphatic limestones 
or phosphatie rocks owe their phosphates in great 
part to brachiopods, annelids and crustaceans. 
Vertebrate skeletons, such as those of fishes, are 
also highly phosphatic, and have added their phos- 
phates to the sediments. Thus we now know with 
reasonable accuracy the part that each group of 
organisms has played in building up marine lime- 
stones. 


UNIQUE MARKET.—The first market for 

the sale of horsefiesh in New York City, and 
probably in the United States, has just been 
opened, and if it is successful the city is to have 
other establishments for the same purpose. The 
new market is subject to the regulations of the 
department of health, and in order that there may 
be no deception it will sell nothing except horse 
meat. Veterinarians of the department of health 
supervise the slaughterhouses and take every pre- 
caution to safeguard the consumer. Dr. W. Horace 
Hoskins, dean of the New York State Veterinary 
College, has written the following letter to the de- 
partment of health of New York City in regard to 
the new venture : “I am much interested, and quite 
approve of the action of your department in permit- 
ting the opening of establishments for the sale of 
horse meat. So clean an animal, so free from tuber- 
culosis and many other serious lesions common to 
our flesh-producing animals, and the continually 
soaring high prices of animal foods make it ex- 
tremely desirable that opportunities be afforded 
to obtain cheaper meats. The long prejudice held 
by so many people against horse meat I trust will 
soon be eliminated.” 


CON DOR’S QUILL.—Few women who wear 
the quill of a condor in their hats are aware 
that they are helping to exterminate a magnificent 
and useful bird. When Mr. Frank M. Chapman 
was in South America 
he met a man who had 
hunted condors for 
years in the Argentine 
Andes. Some he shot, 
some he trapped in 
nets, others he bought. 
According to his esti- 
mate, he had killed six- 
teen thousand birds. 
As aresult of such un- 
remitting pursuit, the 
condor is now compar- 
atively rare in an area 
more than two thou- 
sand miles long, and 
further killing may ex- 
: terminate it in west- 
NETTING A CONDOR IN ¢@rm Argentina. Only 
THE ANDES the feathers of the 
wings and of the tail, 
says Mr. Chapman in Bird Lore, have a commercial 
value. A condor usually has eighty-four of them. 
Before the war the marketable feathers of a 
condor sold in Paris for twenty dollars. Now the 
hunters can get only half that amount; and since 
our Federal law prohibits the importation of con- 
dors’ feathers, as well as those of other wild birds, 
the market is virtually closed. It is to be hoped 
that other nations will follow the example of the 
United States in forbidding the traflic. 





IN, THE INDISPENSABLE.—Nickel and tin 

are the only important metals that have not 
been found in paying quantities among our mineral 
resources, although the fact that we are the largest 
consumers of tin plate in the world has stimulated 
the search. Tin ore in small quantities has been 
found in several places in the United States, but 
most of what we use comes from Cornwall in Eng- 
land, Banka in the East Indies and Malacca in 
southern Asia. It is a metal that has played an 
important part in the history of the world. Com- 
bined with copper to make bronze, it was doubt- 
less the first metal that man converted to his use. 
Weapons, tools and utensils made of bronze were 
used during a long period before iron and steel 
came into use. The United States now uses in the 
manufacture of tin cans as much tin plate as all 
other countries together use for all purposes. 
There is no substitute for tin. Price has little effect 
on consumption, which is not true of other metals. 
Iftin cost fifteen cents a pound, we should per- 
haps put a thicker coating on our plates and make 
better solder and Babbitt metal; butif it were a 
dollar a pound, we should still have to use it for 
nearly every one of the purposes for which it is 
now employed. The lack of tin is one of the few 
things that keep the United States from being 
self-sufficient. If we were suddenly deprived of 
our supply of tin and solder, we should soon have 
serious sanitary troubles. Tin is the only metal that 
sells to-day at less than the average price of two 
years before the war. Other metals are selling at 
prices from fifty-two to one hundred and eighty per 
cent higher, but tin is ten per cent lower. After the 
war there will probably be a decided advance. 


Fun for the Family! 


Family pleasure, health, pride, 
and purse are all served by 


Red Wing Wheels 


To the business man—the housewife—the boy 
and the girl—a Red Wing means fresh air, 
exercise, pleasure and health. And enough 
money saved by-its use each year to more than 
pay for the wheel. 

This year ride a Red Wing—the wheel that 
leads and lasts. Eight handsome models 
to choose from. 


‘Art Catalog free. Writé for it now. 


NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE CO. 


68 High St., Worcester, Mass. 











Hit It Up 
Lickety 
Split 


over wet, slippery 
pavements, if you 
want to, when 
you ride on 
Vacuum Cup 
Tires. 


The Vacuum 
Cups prevent 
skidding on 
dangerous 
curves and the 
straightaway. 
They are an ex- 
clusive safety 
feature of 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Vacuum Cup Tires will perform 
right along, we promise you, 
without the least bit of trouble 
to you. 


The 15% oz. Sea Island fabric re- 


sists punctures and stonebruises. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


Vacuum Cup and Sturdy Stud Motorcycle Tires. 
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Also makers and guarantors of Three Star Bicycle 
Tires—Tripletread, Sturdy Stud, Success—and 
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Three Hand Bags 
In One 


Simple 
Ss trong 


Serviceable 









HIS Hand Bag is really one of the most useful articles 

for ladies ever offered our subscribers. It consists of a 

strong and serviceable Shopping Bag, 10x16 inches (A), 
which when folded once across the centre shortens its 
length to 9 inches (B), and an additional fold reduces the 
length to only 6 inches (C). The advantage of carrying a 
Hand Bag of this character is obvious. First, there is the 
small Hand Bag with inside pocket for change, railway 
tickets, letters to post, samples of dress goods, etc. Suppose, 
however, you are on a shopping tour and have made a num- 
ber of purchases? To carry these small parcels in your arms 
is tiresome, and besides you are liable to lose one or more. 


Convenience The convenience of hav- with the weight of multiplicity of small 
of the Bag ing the Hand Bag here _ bundles. No more frantic searching to see if 

. ©. Offered is realized by sim- you have drop a package along the way. 
ply enlarging it to the length desired for The Hand Bag is made of black panta- 
the safe repose of your purchases. It com- sote, pebbled grain finish, and is very 
bines a Purse, Hand Bag and Shopping durable. It has a covered metal frame, wrist 
Bag all in one, at the same cost of the strap, inside change pocket, and is cloth 
ordinary bag. No more weary arms, aching lined throughout. 





YARRA ms AA AHR 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS 
TRIPLICATE HAND BAG 


Send us one NEW subscription (not your own) 
for The Youth’s Companion, with forty cents 
extra, and we will present you with this most 
practical Triplicate Hand Bag, sending it to you 
postpaid. The Bag is sold for $1.50. 


NOTE. The Bag is offered only to present Companion subscribers to pay them for 
introducing the paper into homes where it has not been taken the past year. 








NAA 
GET OUR BIG PREMIUM LIST. Write to-day for our big Illustrated Premium List, 


which describes hundreds of worth-while Premiums given for introducing The Youth’s 
Companion into new homes. It will be sent free to any Companion subscriber. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Prepare baby’s: food 
according to the 


| Mellin’s Food 
Method of | 
Milk Modification 


Send today for our. instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 
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Speedy,Sturdy, Bikes 
Unquestionably worth one-third to 
plapesg~entd ons tanks of dadsinction 


Guarant or Money Back. Carefully 
constructed of heavy gauge, seamless 


steel tubing—triple truss forks,archcrown 

design. Beautifully enameled and striped. 
studded, anti - skid, 
puncture-proof tires 
Beautifu! 

Bicycle Book—FREE 

high-grade bicycles. Ad- 

dress house nearest you, 


The New Service 

Panipoed with genu- 9 5 
motorcycle type. $] q 

Get This Up 

Filled from cover to cover 

with wonderful illustrations 

Meondgemen Wana ye ets 

G3l12 

NewYork, Chicago, KansasCity, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore, 


ine Majestic, heavily 
1 Shipped From Chicago 
in colors, of low-priced, 





titties. BOYS! FUN ANP 
Have fun making bird 

- bungalows and sell them 

for profit. Sent all cut out of 

clear stained wood with nails and 
directions. Any live boy can earn 

money and have a time 

making and 
selling 








Mothers, Fathers. & Boys Friends @) me 
Boys Bilt Bird ce, are in- ia ¥. 
Structive, useful and amusing, HR 738 pest 
and give the boys a chance to ¢ fied : 

EN 


of the boys you know whom 
this would benefit and give 
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them their chance. 
BOY BILT CO., Not Inc. 
157 E. Chicago Ave. Chicago. III. 
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AN ARCTIC RESCUE 


HEN the Karluk, the chief vessel of the 
Canadian Arctic Expedition, which set out | 
in June, 1913, became imprisoned by ice | 
near Point Barrow, Alaska, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, | 
the commander of the party, went ashore with five | 
companions to hunt caribou. He never saw his | 
ship again, for soon after he left her a furious 





| northeast gale sprang up and carried her west- 
| ward. 


Near Wrangel Island, which lies north of Siberia, 


| the ship succumbed to the tremendous pressure of 
| the ice, and sank. Eight of the Karluk’s company 


were lost in trying to reach land; but seventeen 
survivors under Capt. Bartlett succeeded in reach- 
ing Wrangel Island, and on that uninhabited spot | 
established a camp. From there, Capt. Bartlett, 
accompanied by one Eskimo, made the terribly 
difficult journey of eighty miles to the mainland of | 
Siberia. He then went to Alaska, and reported the | 
fate of the Karluk. | 
Meanwhile, Mr. Burt M. McConnell, the meteor- 
ologist of the expedition, who had left the Karluk 
with Stefansson, had made his way to Nome, 
Alaska. Here he joined Olaf Swenson, who had 
determined to go to the rescue in his little schooner, 
King and Winge. Almost eight months after the 
Karluk sank they sailed from Nome, and after 
encountering the usual difficulties of arctic navi- 


| gation, successfully drew within sight of the cliffs 
| and beach of Wrangel Island. Mr. McConnell tells 


the story of the rescue in Harper’s Magazine: 

The lookout ‘in the crow’s nest sighted a tent 
when we were within two miles of shore, and as 
we came nearer, under full speed, we could see a 
flagpole and a cross. Suddenly a man emerged 
from the tent on his hands and knees. He did not 
show any signs of joy. He did not wave his arms 
and shout when he sighted the ship; he merely 
rose and stood rigidly beside the tent, gazing at us 
as if dazed. More than once he brushed his hands 
across his eyes, as if he could not believe that the 
King and Winge was a real ship come to rescue 
him. 

Our first fear was that the entire party, with the 
exception of the one man we saw, had perished, 
but that gloomy possibility was dispelled presently 
by the appearance of two other men. None of the 
trio made any demonstration. Aboard ship, even 
the Eskimos were intensely excited. The umiak 
was launched, and when it was within a hundred 
yards of the beach the man whom we had first seen 
started toward us, taking a rifle from its case. Our 
natives became greatly frightened. They pointed 
to their foreheads and muttered, “That man long 


sabe 
| time not much eat! Him crazy—all same fox.” 


We landed on the beach and advanced toward 
this strange individual. His shaggy, matted hair 








streamed down over his eyes in wild disorder. His 
grimy face was streaked and furrowed with lines 
and wrinkles. I recognized him only by his voice 
when he spoke to Swenson. It was Munro. 

“*T don’t know who you are, but I’m mighty glad 


| to see you all,” were his first words. 


An instant later he recognized me, and asked in 
astonishment, ‘‘How did you get here?” 

Other questions were rapidly asked and an- 
swered, and then, “Have you a doctor aboard?” 
Munro demanded. 

“You don’t need a doctor,’ Swenson assured 
him. “What you need is a cook. We will go aboard 
and have break fast.” 

Maurer then came up, weak and emaciated. I 
did not recognize him until Munro spoke his name. 
He smiled in recognition, but was so visibly af- 
fected that I refrained from questioning him. 
Templeman next appeared. He was gaunt and 
very pale, and seemed on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown; so we talked of general topics and 
asked no questions about their experiences. 

Aboard the schooner, the rescued men had a 
sumptuous breakfast, but an hour afterwards they 
were hungry again. 

“Mr. Swenson, I want to ask a great favor of 
you,” Munro finally gained courage to say. ‘For 
several months I have been dreaming of eating a 
whole can of condensed milk with a spoon.” 

Three cans were immediately brought forth, as 
both Maurer and Templeman confessed to a simi- 
lar craving. And they ate that condensed milk as 
if it were ice cream. 

At another camp forty miles away the King and 
Winge rescued nine other survivors. Three had 
died after reaching the island. 
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ONE OF THE HEROES 


RITING from Paris, a United Press corre- 

spondent tells about the heroic exploit of a 

young French soldier, Marcel Marco, who, 
now lying in a Paris hospital, wounded in many 
places and severely burned, has been the recipient 
of the French War Medal, conferred only for some 
signal act of bravery. 

When the war broke out, writes the correspond- 
ent, Marcel was a stripling, slender as a girl, with 
beardless face, eyes large and black, and hands 
white as a woman’s. At Verdun one day he gladly 
faced almost certain death. He emerged with a 
body like a sieve, a leg broken above the knee 
and a shattered hand. 

A few hours before the French evacuated one of 
the hills in front of Verdun the commandant of a 
battalion picked the young man for a dangerous 
mission. The French planned to steal away from 
the hill silently during the night. Marcel was to 
stay behind, conceal himself and take special note 
of the emplacement of artillery when the Germans 
arrived. Then when night came he was to fire off 
a colored light, so that the French could get the 
range of the German battery and destroy it. 

Marcel hid in a hollow tree. Through a knot hole 
he watched the arrival of the Germans and the 
placing of the artillery. At nightfall he crept out, 
set off a yellow light and dodged back into the 
tree. 

Soon he heard loud shouts all about him as the 
Germans searched the woods. Then he heard a 
crackling. They had set the woods on fire to burn 
him out, as one does a rabbit. He gave himself up 
for lost. 





Another sound crashed in his ear. The French 
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When he regained consciousness he was in a 
farmhouse. His light had enabled the French to 
| destroy the German battery and to recapture the 
position. They told Marcel that they had found him 
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Steady 


Those Nerves! 





If it’s caffeine—the drug 
in coffee — that’s causing 
shaky nerves, the remedy 
is perfectly plain— 


Quit coffee, and for a 
pleasant, healthful table 
beverage, use— 


POSTUM 


Postum is a delicious 
cereal drink, pure and 
nourishing and absolutely 
free from any harmful in- 
gredient. 


There’s a big army of 
Postum users who are 
enjoying better health and 
comfort since joining the 
ranks. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 
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Shoe 


“Nature Tread” model is a “back to 
Nature” shoe that takes feet which 
have strayed from the natural path 
and places them back on the road to 
health and comfort. This shoe is cut 
to conform to the lines of the natural 
foot and has a flexible sole that exer- 
cises the muscles of the arch. 


Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St., New York 


(Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled 
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What shall I do to earn the money so neces 
to the welfare and happiness of my family 


of women are asking themse! 
need more money—to meet the i 


tives and sel our x 
Hosi Klean Rnit- 
and 
Und 


to their friendsandneighbors As we have shown them, we can 
show you a fine independent way to have more money to spend 


We Have Helped More Than 12,000 


They are now enjoying large and prosperous businesses with 
constantly lncvensinn sales. With our help their incomes are 
er every day. You can do the same as they have 

ne. ) ‘World's Star Hosiery ang Klean. Knit Underwear in 
our je lo previous ex is nece: nd 
vertising makes sales easy—the "auality Rolds the =" Write 
today! eg tected " and prom: vere. 

We have teak ta besunese have, for twenty-t10 years 


342 City, Mich 
































licking his legs. 


STAMP 


75 var. for 
QUAKER 8T. 


iP 00" Foleda, ¢ onic. 





Beat off Winter 
at the windows 





The securely warm, happy 
hours that children spend 
with pets and books on 
shut-in days become the 
lasting memories of home 
and childhood. Within the 
house that has a cozy, 
healthful atmosphere 
brought about by the all- 
pervading warmth of radi- 
ator heating, the children 
have full opportunity to 
gain their natural, sturdy 
growth. 


MERICAN [DEAL 


With greater output (sales in 
1916 were the largest in our his- 
tory), we are able to put the 
price within reach of all. No 
one in the world offers equal 
value in heating devices! 


This ideal heating outfit is the 
only building equipment that 
stays worth all you pay for it, 
and in fifty years of use repeat- 
edly repays its original cost 
through fuel savings. Can you 
possibly inves! money better or 
more safely than this? 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
supply the heat that costs the least because 
they make every pound of fuel yield the full 
volume of heat. They silently and steadily 
meet the sudden weather changes, warming 
all rooms, bays, and halls genially alike. They 
protect the family health with cleanly warmth 
—no ash-dust, soot, or coal-gases reach the 
living rooms—which saves much wear on fur- 
nishings and decorations. 


Get the heat that costs the 
least! 


They are absolutely safe. They have every 
improvement—designed by experts in our 
factories in America and abroad. They 
bring quicker buyer or tenant for your build- 
ing, or secure a larger loan. You always get 
back the full price paid for them. They cost 
less or no more than ordinary types, yet are 
fully guaranteed. 

Made in sizes 
for flats, 
stores, 
schools, 
churches, 
public build- 
ings,farmand 
city homes, 
old and new. 
Don'twaitun- 











til you build. 
Write us 
for “Ideal 
° Heating” 
No. 4-22-W IDEAL Boil d 
tr sa.tect of Bis AMERICAN Catalog 
Radiators, costing << + (free). Puts 
. wer to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the qoeds — you under 
be bought of any reputable,com- mo obliga- 
petent Fitter. This did not in- . 
ctode cost ot labor, pipe, valves, tion to buy. 
t, etc., \. : 
ing to climatic and other condi. NOw is the 
tions. time to buy. 
4 = 
$175 permanent Cleaner 
Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
First genuinely practical 
Cleaner on market; is con- 
nected by iron suction pipe 
to all floors; and will last 
as long as your building. t 
~ 











AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 
Write Department 30 
816-822 8. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription  pHies is $2.00 a year, in pavance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New en may begin at any time during 


Mo on for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payiment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Lette 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the Aaron ag “ money 
by us, the date after the address on you } paper, 
which shows when the subscription cxpives, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payabie 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 


NUMBER of the conditions that affect 
the joints, especially of persons in mid- 
die and advancing life, are variously 
called chronic gout, arthritis deformans 
and chronic rheumatism. Even physi- 
cians do not always distinguish clearly 
between these different diseases, for 
their symptoms are very much alike. 
We have spoken before of chronic 

gout and arthritis deformans, and here we shall 

describe briefly the chronic form of rheumatism. 

That condition sometimes follows an attack of 
the acute form, called rheumatic fever, but more 
often it exists as a chronic disease from the start. 
Although acute rheumatism may occur at any age, 
it is more common in adolescence or in early adult 
life; chronic rheumatism is essentially a disease 
of later life. It often attacks sailors and outdoor 
laborers, who apparently bring on the malady by 
exposing themselves to cold and wet or by over- 
working or failing to eat nourishing food. 

When it occurs as an independent disease, and 
does not follow an acute attack, the beginning is 
usually gradual. The joints become somewhat stiff 
and painful, and gradually increase in size as a 
result of the effusion of fluid. The trouble is con- 
fined almost entirely to the joints, there is seldom 
any fever, the appetite is good—sometimes too 
good—and the patient feels well. 

After a longer or shorter time the local symp- 
toms subside and the joints return nearly to their 
normal size; but they are not as good as before—a 
little stiffness remains, and there are occasional 
twinges of pain. The stiffness and pain are worse 
in cold and damp weather, and the sufferer be- 
comes a living barometer, able to foretell storms 
with greater certainty than the government fore- 
easter. After a time the trouble returns, the joints 
stiffen and swell again, and after the attack sub- 
sides the disability increases. 

So it goes on until little by little the patient be- 
comes a chronic invalid and more or less crippled. 
The smaller joints — knees, elbows, wrists and 
fingers—suffer the most, and in addition to the 
stiffness and swelling there are often little pea- 
shaped enlargements on the finger joints that in- 
erease the deformity. E 

Treatment of chronic rheumatism is very un- 
satisfactory; no actual cure is known, and the 
most that can be done is to relieve the pain and 
stiffness during the attacks and try to prevent or 
delay their recurrence. Unless the pain is so bad 
as to call for an anodyne, much comfort can be 
obtained by rubbing and massage and the appli- 
eation of a hot-water bag to the joints. For 
constitutional treatment, in addition to internal 
antirheumatic remedies, benefit sometimes comes 
from a sojourn at a mineral-spring resort. The 
patient should have a simple, nourishing diet and 
should avoid exposure in cold and damp weather. 
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AUNT RHODA’S JOURNEY 


HE second day after Cousin Graham’s 
arrival Muriel felt as if she had known 
him all her life. Cousin Graham was 
famous among scientific men, but it was 
as easy to talk with him as if he were 
your “chum.” Muriel was sure that he 
would understand what Aunt Rhoda 
never could: all her longing to do some- 
thing worth while and be something 

worth being—really to live, as Muriel had cried to 

herself uncounted times. 

She said as much to Cousin Graham after dinner 
one evening, when Aunt Rhoda had “run in” toa 
neighbor’s. Aunt Rhoda, although she had lived in 
the city for fifteen years, lived “just as if she 
were in the country,” Muriel declared. She never 
made calls, except upon the minister’s wife; any- 
where else she “ran in.” 

“I don’t see,” Muriel said, hesitating a little over 
her words, “how Aunt Rhoda stands it, living the 
way she does.” 

Cousin Graham looked up with quick interest. 

“You mean here in the city—when she has a 
country heart? You’re a shrewd young woman, 
upon my word! How did you ever guess it? And 
isn’t it bully—the pluck of her?” 

For a famous biologist Cousin Graham had, for 
common use, a very informal vocabulary. Muriel 
had observed that before, but just now she was 
too puzzled by his misunderstanding to notice. 

“No, I didn’t mean that exactly. I meant just 
not doing anything with her life.” 

Cousin Graham’s keen eyes had a look now that 
made Muriel a little uncomfortable. 

“Not doing anything!” he echoed. “Why —” He 
broke off abruptly. ‘Ever go to market with her?” 
he asked. 

**Yes, sometimes,” Muriel answered. 

“I did, once. I’ve never forgotten it. I’ve been 
over the world, but the most valuable trip I ever 
took was that one to market with Aunt Rhoda.” 

““What do you mean?”’ Muriel asked in perplex- 
ity. “What happened ?”’ 

“Everything. Folklore, history, evolution, mir- 
acle.” 

Cousin Graham smiled rather teasingly, but when 
he saw the utter bewilderment in Muriel’s face his 
voice changed. 

“I mean it, little girl. To most people, market 











workers are persons of another world. Aunt Rhoda 
made their world hers. She had a long talk with an 
Italian fruit dealer; she knew every one of his 
children. She told me bits of their history after- 
wards and laughed over the way they were picking 
up American slang. There was an old country- 
woman outside—she knew from what parts of her 
little place different flowers came. She had a bit 
of a treat for an old negro and a special word for 
a boy at one of the stands. He had been in the 
juvenile court a couple of years before; heaven 
only knows how Aunt Rhoda got hold of him! 
There was more real living—more faith and hope 
and love and courage—in Aunt Rhoda’s marketing 
than most of us get into a year!” 

The room was very still. Cousin Graham smiled 
—a warm, friendly smile. 

“Be sure you get your values right, little cousin,” 


he said. 
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CAPT. GYP 


BRITISH soldier stationed at one of the hos- 
A pitals in France tells of a pleasing incident 
in which a dog played the main part. 

We have had an unusual patient, he writes, A 
little white terrier came trotting in with rather a 
nasty gash in his side. He went straight into the 
receiving room and virtually asked to have his 
wound dressed. An officer dressed it and sent 
him off. He returned twice at different times during 
the day to have the dressing changed. He turned 
up the next morning, and, for a joke, a sergeant 
made out a proper sick report and sent it along 
with the sick reports of the chaps who had re- 
ported for treatment that morning. 

In due course the medical officer came to this 
report -and called out, “Trooper Gyp, Eighth 
D. L.1.’—the heading that the sergeant had put 
on the report. The initials in this instance stood 
for “Doggy’s Light Infantry.” 

Of course there was no answer. The medical 
officer glanced round at the sick chaps waiting 
for attention, and again called out, ‘‘Which of you 
is Trooper Gyp?” 

Just then the sergeant entered and explained 
matters. The medical officer took the joke in good 
part, dressed the dog’s wound and.entered him in 
proper fashion: “Shell wound in side; admitted 
into hospital.” 

Gyp has now taken up his quarters in the park 
store, and nothing can persuade him to move. He 
goes out for a stroll every morning but always 
returns. He has, however, been promoted, and is 
now Capt. Gyp, Eighth D. L. I. 
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THE CAUTIOUS ELEPHANT 


NCIENT chronicles tell us that the Romans 
A sometimes tested their military bridges by 
sending an elephant out on them and then 
watching to see whether the cautious beast would 
cross. The author of From Jungle to Zoo, in ex- 
plaining the difficulties of transporting wild ani- 


mals by rail, gives a more modern example of the 
hant’s cauti 





The keepers generally place a heavy platform 
from the door of the truck to the ground, but few 
elephants will venture on it. In one case the men 
sent in a trained elephant first in the hope that 
the newly captured elephant would follow. The 
new elephant stopped dead, however, threw up 
his trunk and made it evident that he would go 
no farther. 

They offered him all kinds of food and addressed 
him with encouraging words; they led the trained 
elephant out and then in again with a rush, in 
the hope that the other would follow in the ex- 
citement of the moment. But it all had no effect 
whatever; there the balky one stood, waving his 
trunk and glancing from left to right and from 
right to left with his little crafty eyes. 

At last, after two hours of hard work, when the 
men were exhausted and streaming with perspira- 
tion, the elephant suddenly lowered his trunk, 
seized the inclined platform and threw it away. 
Then lifting up first one huge foot and then an- 
other, he walked quietly into the truck and settled 
down at once to a good meal. 
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“FACILIS DESCENSUS” 


GENTLEMAN of large means and atheistic 
A beliefs, says the Scottish American, built 
a handsome mausoleum for himself in the 
parish churchyard. It was a massive piece of 
y, and pr ted an aspect of considerable 
strength. 

One day the gentleman met one of the church 
elders coming out of the churchyard. 

‘* Weel,” said the owner of the mausoleum, 
with an air of pride, “ye’ve been up seein’ that 
erection o’ mine?” 

“Deed I hae,” replied the elder. 

“Tt’ll tak a man a’ his time tae rise oot o’ yon 
= day o’ judgment,” said the atheist, mock- 
ngly. 

‘““My mon,” said the elder, “dinna bother yer 
head aboot that. When that day comes, they’ll juist 
tak the bottom oot o’ yer concern and let ye slide 


doon.” 
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TOMMY, ETYMOLOGIST 


OPULAR etymology, says the Manchester 
Guardian, is always more interesting than 
the learned explanations of philologists. For 
example, take the barrack-room derivation of the 
word ‘‘canteen.” It is of no use trying to convince 
Tommy Atkins that it comes from the Italian 
cantina, a small cellar. He has his own derivation, 
which he finds quite satisfactory. “Canteen” is 
simply “tin can’ said backward. 

To justify his theory he merely invites you to 
look round. Certainly, tin enters largely into the 
utensils and furnishings of the average canteen. 
The drinking vessels are tin and, in many cases, 
the tables also are covered with block tin. No 
wonder Tommy holds that the word has some con- 
nection with the metal that is so much in evidence! 


So ¢ 


HIS CHRISTIAN NAME 


HE primary teacher had taken great pains 

to explain the distinction between surnames 

and Christian names, after which she called 
on the children to give examples of each kind from 
their own names and those of other members of 
their families. 

When Jennie was asked to tell in one state- 
ment the surname and the Christian name of her 
father, she responded, after a little hesitation, “My 
father’s surname is Johnson, and his Christian 
name is a Methodist.” 
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The New 
Electric Lighted 
RANGE 
Motorbike Model 








The 
rider — etectris, lighted Mot cers, 
for children; Ladies’ models too — all at prices made pos- 
-direct-to-Rider 


Days Free Tria 


FREIGHT, CHARGES FULLY PREPAID TO YOUR 


A yo 
es of the the | big new 


Send (No ) Money pew tt, 


Del ivered. to You Free 


gyies, colors, and sizes in the famous 

RANGER Line ine of bicycles. All are pictured 

in natural colors in our new 1917 catalog. 
There are many other models also— in fact 


the most complete line of bicycles in the world, 
all at FACTOR RY PRI RICES, 


rom $15.75, 95, 
is a Mead sn to suit the taste of every 
orbike models, Juniors 


selling policy. 

We will send the 

anne Weve 
you select 


for thirty days free trial—actual riding test. We 


pay return charges if you decide not to keep it, e 
make no charge for wear and tear during trial. 

make no 
is all at our a ateneinaiie 


ort to influence your decision, The trial 


to-Rider "ix Deck. ¢. , your 


— — actory-to to keep it—is the Poy ae most 


bicycle concern in the world, with a 


‘Service — yh —F that cares for the and 
repair needs of more than a million riders. With 
every GER” we of 


Saw ee & Cae 


ps, Horns, ready- 

tovuse Se front and rear 

Parts & R Kits, etc., etc. 
Repair pats for toh ae e, oa coaster-brakes, 
-— K-- described e the 


le and ex- 
ee hibit TR ANGER™ bie 
while = de and e' it, make 
S th ee dpers 


for this 


lars of the 
achenmes pei Yo the RANG. 
al. 


ERS plevele yet you igelect ieee ton Tor 30 Bays. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. k-50, CHICAGO 














” 
“Old Town War Canoes!” tut, The best muscle builder 
fast as astreak. Uneq! 
thing. Or, if you’d rather, everybody get an 


a real per canoe—so swift, etorynabt up 08 and easy to 
ship. ae Write for our picture: 
Old Town Canoe Co., 1644 Dads $t., ll Tove, Maine, U.S.A. 


ualled for racing other clubs, motor boats—any- 


Cancé 


id by dealer or : or 4000 ready to 











Five of the Finest 
Fordhook Vegetables 
For 25¢ vitae 0 
the following Vegetables: 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima, the 


most famous Bush Lima. 
Beet—Black Red Ball, rich col 


Vaudeville Sketch- Monologues, Dia- 
es, Entertainmen PLAYS ogues, © Mitre rel 

Material, Drills, Make-u ¥ ‘e Catalog Free 

1. 8. DENISON & CO. Dept. 77, CHICAGO. 


Bush Car Delivered Free 


Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are making money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 








its. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, 


A High School Course 
In Two Year: “Learn in your 


own home. Here 
is a thorough, com- 
ee. 8 and simplified wiMeets geheet course that you can 
in two years. co} 
=. pared Le fn ‘eadin 
culties of universities an 


pend for booklet. Send me! name sa address for our book- 
let and full p rite to-day—now. 


| laden ef tinsheines tek Bat On SEA | 





ie entrance re- 
“peed of the 








tender, fine flavor, early. 

Sg ge iden Bantam, extra ear- 
y, hardy, luscious and sweet. 
sae —Brittle Ice, large head, 

crisp and mild 

ish — Rapid Red, quickest 
growing round red radish. Crisp 
and solid. 


25¢ fee buys all the Fi00; mal se malted Five ge. 
nt adrosnce 


pha we tthe Ladies: re 
igcpecket of Fordhock Favorite Asters. 
Burpee Brister Annual for 4937 Se is bigger 
than ever 
Thi fet 
Wilts for it today and plenes snendion this iat’ £08. 
-W. ATLEE suaras, es Se. 


Burpee Buildings 


The Biggest 
Little Work 
Saver Ever, 


It’s the Handy Oil Can 
filled with 3-in-One Oil 
and it costs but 25c. 
3-in-One hasahundred uses round 
the home and the Handy Oil Can 
is the cleverest and most unique 
container you ever saw. Get one. 
FREE—Sample bottle of 3-in-One and 
Dictionary of Uses 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 42AlG. Bdwy., N.Y. 






















CLASS PINS MBLEMS OF EVERY 
ESCRIPTIO! N. wee catalo 
FREE for the asking. Pin sho with pe 
letters, numerals, or colors. oth Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., 500 Greiner Pa. 











CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
Ps FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with attract! 
free upon request. Special offer, either of these 








3219 
numerals enamel. Silver, 300 each 
$3.00 p Famed Sliver Plate, 150 each; 7 peo dozen, 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


The te apy The Truth as GOD has given it to 
us, arrange eee continuous form, in which it 
can be a ‘and WHOLLY understood by any one. 
The Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace and Hap- 
piness,—now om forever. 


Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. Today? 


Special Spring Offer 


“Quality” has always been the 
first consideration in 

building the New 
Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine. It is only because we 
sell direct from factory to home 
“yo can offer ~ ons 
a saving on this high- 
grade family sewing machine. 


5 = on wns styles (foot Senate or ueeta, aa 
machine for ears re! ce s and allow 
three months’ thee t A . . — 
Write to-day for free illustrated ont and 
SPRING INTRODUCTORY OFF: 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, ettie Mass. 































your instinctive love for dogs. Picture a bi: 


PET, PROTECTOR, COMRADE 
A WHITE SCOTCH COLLIE-—A loyal, affectionate pet ever responsive to 
apparently asleep and yet wide-awake tothe least su gestion ofa frol: 
ing danger, never sullen or moody; blending all the 
protector ever on the alert, fierce and courageous toward a foe; FL4 and tender 


white collie curled lice before the = 
c orof approac’ 


finer traits o1 nature. A 














toward those whom he loves. A comrade for the kiddies, to ms and frolic with 
them and to bring out their gentler nature. A faithful companion to grown folks, a 
sensitive pet, fearless, affectionate, intelligent—active and rugged. Ours are island 
bred—pedigree stock. A pair will raise $200.00 worth of puppies in a year. We ship 
to all parts eof the United States and to foreign countries. 
Send for list of puppies (no old dogs sold). Write to-day and gratify 
chat earning for a sympathetic pet. All letters gig Ae answered. 
ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS, Dept. Y, © hkosh, Wis. 
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he flavor of ‘“‘Swift’s Premium’’ Ham is | 
due to a special method of curing. This 
Swift cure gives a greater delicacy, a | 
savoriness that you will be quick to appre- | 
ciate. Serve this ham for breakfast to- | 
morrow and see how much your family | 
enjoys its delicious flavor. The economical 
way to purchase ham is to buy it whole. | 
















































Look for this Label on 
Your Coat 


Reg. U. S- Pat. Of. 


skip or skate. 


- 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


What’s a fellow, ora girl either, want with an umbrella just 
for a few clouds ora little rain? Slip on your Raynster and be 
off—snug as a bug in a rug. 





ster 


Raynsters for boys and girls are made like those for big 
folks—stylish and strong. No chance of being scolded ’cause 
your clothes are wet or damp. These storm coats are made 
for active fellows. They give you room to throw or run; to 


Even rainy days are play days—with a Raynster. 


Tell mother and father about these storm coats. 


Tell them 


they’re made for everybody, big and little——many kinds at 


many prices. 


on your coat. 


Get a Raynster now, or ask for one for your next birthday. 


These coats are made by the largest rubber manufacturer 
in the world—so be sure you see the label marked ‘‘ Raynster”’ 


United States Rubber Company 
Clothing Division, New York 
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Fruit 


A Thousand Million Sunkist Oranges 


Consider that figure a moment! The American public 
consumed last year more than one billion Sunkist Oranges. 
Thus a healthful benefit, affecting millions of people, has 
been distributed broadcast under the name “Sunkist.” 


Eight thousand California growers, in a great co-opera- 
tive, non-profit organization, for years have produced vast 
supplies of these uniformly good oranges ; and, through truth- 
ful advertising, have told men and women about them. 

These two facts together, probably more than any other 
influence, have widened the scope of this natural good. 








Miss Alice Bradley's 
Recipes 
An illustrated book 
containing 200 
Orange and Lemon 
recipes by Miss 
Bradley, Principal 
of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery, 
Boston, Mass., sent 
without charge to 
housewives who 
inswer this adver- 
tisement. Send for 
copy now, giving 
your dealer's name 
and address. 








Breakfast 
















“Oranges 


Sunkist for Health’’ 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Sunkist Oranges—practically seedless—are sold by all 
first-class dealers in varying sizes at varying prices, so 

all families can afford them. They cost no more than 
ordinary kinds. Buy them in clean, crisp, tissue wrap- Ij 
pers and look for the name “Sunkist.” * (606) f 

















California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Cocpennties Fae Organization 
0! 


,000 Growers 
Dept. M-42 Los Angeles, Cal. 














A Car In Which the Unusual 
Seems the Usual 


In every phase of Saxon“Six” per- 
formance you'll find that its aver- 
age would be noteworthy and un- 
usual if established by another. 


It is true, too, in regard to its 
speed, its power, its quietness 
of operation, and its smoothness 
of power-flow. 


Only recently in a test a certain 
well-known car of less than six 
cylinders showed 1512.72 power 
impulses per minute at a speed 
of 20 miles per hour. 


Under the same conditions 
Saxon “Six” showed 2993.925 
impulses per minute at equal 
speed. 


Simply told there is the story— 
Saxon “Six” developed nearly 
98% more impulses per minute 
at that speed. 


Consequently each impulse was 
far less severe on all moving 
parts at any given time, practi- 
cally all vibration was eliminated, 
and nearly absolute continuity 
of power-flow was obtained. 


In terms of acceleration it means 
that this car of fewer cylinders 
will pick-up from a stand 22% 
slower than Saxon “Six.” 


And it means, further, that as 
compared to this less cylinder 
motor, Saxon “Six” will develop 
far greater pulling power with 
no noticeable difference in 
smoothness. 

Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” Sedan, $1250; 
“Four” Roadster, $495; f.o.b. Detroit. 
Canadian prices: “Six” Touring Car, 
$1175; “Six” Sedan, $1675; “Four” 
Roadster, $665. Price of special export 
models: “Six,” $915; “Four,” $495; 
f. o. b. Detroit. 


ON “SIX” 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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Sold today in the leading 
stores everywhere. 


SILVERWARE 


y 
347 ROGERS BROS. 
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Store of Jones, Ball & 
Poor, Boston, where 
1847 Rogers Bros. was 
sold three generations 


ago. 








1847-— Seventy Year Plate — 1917 


The careful purchaser of silverware needs no better assurance than the 
seventy-year service test to which 1847 ROGERS Bros. has been subjected. 


Merchants for three generations have been selling 1847 ROGERS Bros. silver 
plate with the consciousness that their representations as to quality are backed by 
the guarantee of the makers. You can buy with assurance. 


| Send for catalogue ‘‘D-g9.”’ . 
INTERNAT I 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
The World’s Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 














ONAL SILVER COMPANY 
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The Heraldic Pattern can 
be matched in hollow ware 
such as Tea Sets, Coffee 
Sets, etc. 


Tea Spoons, $5.00 a dozen. 
Other pieces in proportion. 
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